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Nursing  students  honoured 


By  Sanja  Glibota 

Seven  students  from  the  nursing 
program  received  awards  for  out- 
standing academic  achievement  at 
a graduation  ceremony  at  the  col- 
lege on  Dec.  14. 

Denise  Russell  received  the  $500 
Homewood  Foundation 

Scholarship  in  Psychiatric  Nursing 
for  her  outstanding  clinical 
achievement  performance  in  a psy- 
chiatric facility. 

Vicky  Loiselle  was  awarded  the 
$150  St.  Mary’s  General  Hospital 
Award.  She  was  recognized  for 
attaining  a high  level  of  academic 
achievement  and  for  clinical  profi- 
ciency. 

Also  recognized  for  a similar 
achievement  was  Libby  Leung.  She 
received  the  Registered  Nurses 
Association  of  Ontario  Waterloo 
Chapter  Award  for 

Professionalism.  The  award  was  a 
$150  credit  to  be  applied  towards 
membership  in  the  RNAO. 

The  $100  Dr.  Stanley  F.  Leavine 
Memorial  Award  went  to  Julie 
Prince  for  her  academic  achieve- 
ment, clinical  excellence  and  per- 
sonal and  professional  growth. 


Philana  Pendleton,  a nursing  student,  still  works  hard  and  hopes 
to  win  more  awards  at  her  graduation  ceremony  in  May. 

(Photo  by  Sanja  Glibota) 


.Karrie  Hansler  was  also  an  award 
recipient.  She  received  the  $250 
Sister  Beatrice  Schnarr  Scholarship 
for  the  highest  academic  grade- 
point  average  in  the  graduating 
class. 

Lisa  Boyd  won  the  $200  Jean 


O’Leavey  Award  for  a combination 
of  high  academic  achievement, 
outstanding  application  of  theoreti- 
cal knowledge  in  a clinical  setting 
and  consistent  personal  and  profes- 
sional growth  during  her  studies. 

Marisa  Costa’s  problem-solving 


skills,  professional  motivation,  ini- 
tiative and  compassionate  attitude 
in  performance  of  clinical  experi- 
ences were  also  recognized.  She 
won  the  Nursing  Facility  Award 
which  consisted  of  a pendant  and 
recognition  plaque. 

Philana  Pendleton,  the  only  see- 
ond-year  student  awarded  at  the 
event,  received  the  $200  Judith 
Cooper  Memorial  Award  for. 
achievement  in  theoretical  studies 
and  clinical  experiences  as  well  as 
demonstrated  support  of  her  col- 
leagues. 

Pendleton  said  she  is  hoping  to 
win  more  awards  before  comple- 
tion of  her  studies. 

Her  motivation  is  not  financial, 
she  said,  but  the  symbolism  that 
stands  behind  the  recognition. 

“I’m  very  proud  to  have  this 
award.” 

However,  Pendleton  said  she  did- 
n’t do  anything  extraordinary  to 
deserve  the  Judith  Cooper 
Memorial  Award. 

“I’m  just  very  active.  I tutor  at  the 
school  and  have  a lot  of  volunteer 
jobs,”  she  said.  “There  are  a lot  of 
students  in  the  program  who  deserve 
this  award  as  much  as  I do. 


Queen’s  proposal  leads  to  organization  of  student  protests 


By  Tori  Sutton 

A recent  proposal  by  Queen’s 
University  to  deregulate  under- 
graduate tuition  fees  has  resulted 
in  planned  protests  on  university 
campuses  across  the  province. 

Ontario  university  students  are 
planning  to  make  their  voices  heard 
on  Feb.  6 as  part  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Student’s  Day  of 
Action.  Students  are  gathering  to 
protest  the  deregulation  of  tuition 
and  encourage  the  freezing  of  fees. 

The  issue  of  deregulation  came  to 
the  forefront  on  Dec.  1 1 after  the 
Ministry  of  Training,  Colleges  and 
Universities  announced  Queen’s 
University  had  put  forth  a proposal 
to  the  Premier’s  office  requesting 
further  deregulation  of  undergradu- , 
ate  fees.  This  would  allow  the  uni- 
versity to  set  tuition  rates  without 
government  control. 

" In  addition,  the  University  of 
Toronto  law  school  recently 
announced  a proposed  tuition 
increase  that  could  reach  as  high 
as  $25,000. 

The  trend  of  tuition  deregulation 
began  in  1998.  after  Mike  Harris 
deregulated  fees  for  all  graduate  and 
certain  professional  programs. 
According  to  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students,  some  affect- 
ed programs  ha\e  laced  up  to  a 5(X) 
per  cent  incrca.se  in  fees  since  1998. 


Many  students  fear  the  decision 
to  deregulate  undergraduate  pro- 
gram fees  could  leave  those  who 
come  from  lower  income  back- 
grounds shut  out  of  post- secondary 
institutions. 

II  “Poorer  students 
do  have  limited 
accessibility.” 

Adam  Davidson-Harden, 

I PhD  student 

In  a Statistics  Canada  study 
released  Dec.  7,  a new  survey  shows 
young  Canadians  from  high-income 
families  are  two-and-a-half  times 
more  likely  to  attend  university  than 
those  from  low-income  families. 
The  surxey  showed  16  per  cent  of 
individuals  aged  18  to  21  from  poor 
families  attended  university  in  1 998. 
while  almost  40  per  cent  of  those 
from  wealthy  families  were  enrolled 
in  post-secondary  institutions. 

Limiting  the  socio-economic 
diversity  of  most  university  campus- 
es is  something  that  worries  former 
Queen’s  Uni\ersity  student  Adam 
Da\'idson-Harden. 

A Waterloo  resident,  he  attended 
Queen's  from  1993-2001  and  was 
actively  involved  in  the  Queen  s 
Coalition  Against  Deregulation 
(QCAD). 

"Certainly  people  will  have  to 


face  the  ‘debt  sentence’  if  they 
want  to  succeed,*’  said  Davidson- 
Harden,  who  has  been  noticing  the 
decline  of  economic  diversity  on 
campus  since  the  start  of  tuition 
deregulation  in  the  ’90s. 

“Poorer  students  do  have  limited 
aceessibility.” 

Sinee  QCAD’s  official  formation 
last  year,  the  group  has  been  putting 
pressure  on  the  university  to  squash 
plans  to  deregulate  fees.  Davidson- 
Harden,  although  now  pursuing  his 
PhD  in  education  at  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario,  still  is  in  contact 
w'ith  the  group  and  recently  wrote  a 
2,000  word  letter  to  a Kingston 
newspaper  in  response  to  a letter 
published  by  William  Leggett,  prin- 
cipal and  vice-chancellor  of  Queen's 
University. 

Leggett  also  had  an  editorial  let- 
ter published  in  the  Toronto  Star  on 
Jan.  1,  titled  High  tuition  is  path  to 
high  quality  education.  In  the  letter 
he  outlined  a proposed  plan  to 
annual  tuition  levels  for  Queen's 
students  in  affected  programs  over 
a four-year  period,  having  increas- 
es of  1 0 per  cent  a year. 

"We  w ill  guarantee  that  revenue 
from  this  additional  tuition  is 
applied  to  the  quality  of  education 
and  to  student  assistance."  said 
Leggett  in  the  fetter. 

Although  Queen  s has  doubled 
their  student  aid  endow  ment  in  the 


last  five  years,  students  are  still 
coneerned  about  aecessibility  and 
student  debt. 

According  to  Davidson-Harden, 
a referendum  was  held  in  the 
Queen’s  Arts  and  Sciences  commu- 
nity in  2000,  polling  the  students  to 
see  how  they  felt  about  tuition 
deregulation.  Although  91  per  cent 
were  opposed,  Davidson-Harden 
said  the  university  refused  to 
aeknowledge  the  results. 

“The  decision  was  made  over  the 
back  of  the  Queen’s  community.” 

Instead  of  deregulating  fees,  the 
university  should  be  working  with 
students  in  a democratic  manner 
to  put  forth  an  alternative  budget, 
he  said. 

Students  at  McGill  Universitv  in 
Montreal  have  helped  the  school 
find  alternative  solutions  to  under- 
funding  and  insufficient  student 
financial  aid  in  the  past. 

Man>  fear  if  appro\al  is  granted 
to  Queen’s  to  deregulate  their 
undergraduate  programs,  there  w ill 
be  a domino-effect  across  the  post- 
secondary system,  leaving  the 
province  w ith  a two-tier  education 
system. 

"That's  what’s  scary  because 
they  w ill  strive  for  the  h y League.’’ 
said  Davidson-Harden. 

"Basicalh.  the  people  in  school 
w ill  be  the  people  who  can  shoul- 
der the  debt." 
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IEEE  trying  to  attract  new  members 


IEEE  members  use  their  student  lounge,  located  in  the  Awing  of  Conestoga  College,  for  studying  and 
meeting  new  people.  Jason  Blamire  (from  left),  Mike  Kraus,  Chris  Buckle,  Jason  Koebel,  Jeremy 
Ladan  and  Pawan  Jheeta  (in  front),  all  IEEE  members,  enjoy  the  comfortable  atmosphere  of  the  room 
whenever  they  have  spare  time.  (Photo  by  Laurie  Vandenhoff) 


By  Laurie  Vandenhoff 

With  more  than  25  hours  of  school 
a week,  most  students  don't  have 
time  for  extracurricular  activities. 

But  there  are  a few  devoted  tech- 
nology students  who  make  time. 

Tucked  away  in  a small  room  in 
the  A wing  at  Conestoga  College,  a 
group  of  technology  students  uses 
whatever  spare  time  they  have  to 
learn  more  about  their  field  of 
study  through  the  help  of  the 
Institute  for  Electronics  and 
Electrical  Engineers  (IEEE). 

According  to  the  Web  site,  the 
IEEE  or  the  “eye-triple-E,”  pro- 
motes the  engineering  process  of 
creating,  developing,  integrating, 
sharing,  and  applying  knowledge 
about  electrical  and  information 
technologies  and  sciences. 

One  of  the  ways  they  do  this  is 
by  supporting  student  branches  at 
universities  and  colleges  around 
the  world. 

At  Conestoga  College,  the  15-20 
students  who  make  up  its  branch 
are  learning  about  technology  and 
its  related  careers  through  the  many 
services  this  organization  offers. 

“They  (IEEE)  have  a lot  of 
resources  available  for  anyone  in  a 
professional  engineering  position 
or  even  for  us  here  at  the  college," 
said  Jason  Blamire,  secretary  for 
the  IEEE  at  Conestoga. 

The  student  branches  in  place  at 


post-secondary  institutions  are  a 
good  place  for  students  to  meet 
people  already  in  the  industry. 

“Once  a month  they  have  a sem- 
inar at  the  University  of 
Waterloo,”  Blamire  said.  Industry 
experts  hold  the  seminars  and 
present  information  on  various 
topics  related  to  technology. 

“Last  year  there  was  a big  dis- 
cussion on  MP3s,  are  they  good. 


are  they  bad,  are  they  ethical,” 
said  Blamire. 

A publishing  service  is  another 
big  advantage  of  belonging  to  the 
organization.  Any  technical  paper 
written  by  one  of  its  members  can 
be  printed  through  the  IEEE  and  its 
publications. 

Membership  fees,  which  run 
about  $20-$30  a year,  help  pay  for 
the  magazines  and  newsletters  that 


publish  the  papers.  These  include 
magazines  like  Potentials,  a publi- 
cation targeted  to  future  engineers. 

The  organization  also  offers  a 
number  of  scholarships  to  mem- 
bers of  their  student  branches. 

However,  the  members  of 
Conestoga’s  IEEE  think  their  stu- 
dent lounge  is  one  of  the  best 
advantages. 

Blamire  said  it’s  a nice  place  to 


meet  people  in  the  program  who 
might  have  valuable  information. 

“We  all  sort  of  have  the  same 
interests,  we  all  do  the  same  kind 
of  stuff,”  he  said. 

The  room  also  contains  shelves 
filled  with  books  that  offer  data  and 
information  pertaining  to  electron- 
ics and  electrical  engineering. 

The  room  is  also  a popular  spot 
for  students  wanting  to  do  group 
study.  But  not  just  anyone  can 
enter.  A security  system  installed 
on  the  door  requires  students  to 
slide  their  student  card  to  gain 
access. 

And  if  you  want  to  gain  access 
you  have  to  become  a member. 

“We’re  trying  to  increase  mem- 
bership and  encourage  people  to 
join,”  Blamire  said. 

Right  now  the  group  is  small 
compared  to  the  200  members  UW 
has  and  the  300  at  University  of 
Toronto. 

Membership  drive  posters,  that 
are  hanging  in  the  technology 
wing,  advertise  the  many  advan- 
tages of  joining  the  IEEE,  with  the 
biggest  probably  being  the  links  to 
the  industry. 

“A  lot  of  the  seminars  the  IEEE 
puts  on,  you  get  to  know  people 
who  are  already  in  the  real  world. 
You  get  those  contacts  and  you 
can  call  on  one  of  those  people 
and  say  I need  help  with  this,” 
said  Blamire. 


Residence  expansion  creates 
96  more  rooms  for  students 


By  Jody  Andruszkiewicz 

Phase  three  of  construction  at  the 
Conestoga  residence  is  on  schedule 
and  should  be  complete  by  the 
summer. 

Kevin  Mullan,  vice-president  of 
finance  and  administrative  opera- 
tions, said  the  six-storey  addition 
will  be  ready  for  students  to  move 
in  by  the  last  week  of  July  or  the 
first  week  of  August. 

At  a cost  of  $4.2  million,  the 
addition  will  house  96  more  stu- 
dents in  eight  two-bedroom  suites 
per  floor.  The  new  suites  will  be 
identical  to  those  in  the  Phase  2 
addition.  “Once  they’re  up,” 
Mullan  said,  "you  won’t  know  it 
wasn’t  part  of  Phase  2.” 

Responding  to  a waiting  list  of 
about  40  to  50  students,  an  expect- 
ed growth  at  the  college  of  about 
five  per  cent  and  with  a 0.9  per  cent 
vacancy  rate  in  Waterloo  Region, 
Conestoga  received  final  approval 
for  construction  of  Phase  3 from 
the  Ministry  of  Training,  Colleges 
and  Universities  in  the  fall. 
Conestoga’s  board  of  governors 
gave  approval  for  the  construction 
during  the  spring. 

According  to  Mullan.  the  need 
for  the  addition  is  necessary 
because  the  college  is  finding 
retention  rates  at  the  residence  are 
up  because  of  the  new  design. 

He  said  with  the  old  suites,  stu- 
dents wanted  more  privacy  after 
living  in  residence  one  year.  But 
because  of  private  rooms,  stu- 
dents living  in  residence  this  year 
are  already  applying  to  live  there 


again  next  year. 

Mullan  also  said  the  need  for  the 
addition  was  there  because 
Waterloo  Region  has  a fairly  tight 
housing  market. 

“For  students  coming  into  the 
area  for  eight  months,  accommoda- 
tions are  not  the  easiest  to  find,”  he 
said. 

Vacancy  rates  below  two  per  cent 
indicate  a tight  housing  market 
while  renters  have  a high  degree  of 
choice  when  there  is  a three  per 
cent  vacancy  rate. 

While  the  difference  may  seem 
negligible,  the  vacancy  rate  fluctu- 
ates annually  by  percentage  points. 
This  year’s  rate  climbed  from  0.7 
per  cent  to  0.9  per  cent. 

“Some  students  want  to  stay 
over  the  summer  because  of 
potential  jobs  or  other  housing 
arrangements,”  Mullan  said, 
adding  that  students  can  also  take 
classes  over  the  summer  and  live 
near  the  college. 

However,  the  rates  at  the  resi- 
dence will  not  be  the  same  as  this 
year.  Mullan  said  students  can 
expect  a 2.5  per  cent  increase  in  the 
costs  at  the  residence. 

For  the  2001/2002  school  year, 
the  cost  of  living  in  one  of  the  old 
rooms  was  $3,900  for  eight 
months. 

The  private  suites  cost  students 
$4,300  over  the  same  period.  These 
costs  include  utilities,  cable,  local 
phone  calls  with  voicemail  and 
Internet  service. 

“Our  rates  compare  pretty 
favourably  against  Mohawk, 
Sheridan  and  Humber,”  he  said. 
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College  site  of  auction  for  autism 


By  Marc  Hulet 

Staff  and  students  of  Conestoga 
College  should  be  prepared  to  break 
into  their  piggy  banks  for  a good 
cause. 

The  Waterloo  chapter  of  the 
Autism  Society  will  be  hosting  a 
silent  auction  at  Conestoga 
College’s  main  campus  on  Feb.  6. 
The  event  will  be  held  in  the 
Sanctuary  from  1 1 a.m.  until  8 p.m. 

Event  co-ordinator  Laura 
Caughlin  said  the  goal  of  the  auc- 
tion is  to  raise  enough  money  to 
fund  the  Autism  Society’s  day 
camp  this  August. 

Caughlin  said  they  are  $8,000 
short  of  their  goal  and  she  hopes,  by 
having  it  at  the  college,  they  can 
promote  awareness  and  help  to  edu- 


cate as  many  people  as  possible. 

“There  is  such  a large  student 
body  there.  There’s  got  to  be  .some 
people  that  can  help  out,  contribute 
or  need  to  be  made  aware  of 
autism,”  she  said. 

“It  just  clicked  one  day  that  if  we 
ran  a silent  auction  that  it  would  at 
least  promote  some  awareness. 
And  hopefully  get  some  of  the  pub- 
lic out  there  and  raise  money  for 
the  camp.” 

Caughlin  said  Camp  Pala,  which  is 
designed  to  help  children  with 
autism,  is  quite  expensive  to  operate. 

“It  costs  approximately  $600  to 
send  one  child  to  camp  for  one 
week.  Each  child  requires  a one-on- 
one  worker. 

“It  gives  them  some  chances  to  do 
things  they  normally  don’t  get  the 


chance  to  do,”  she  said. 

“It  also  gives  the  parents  some 
respite.  That’s  critical  loo  because 
it’s  a long  summer.” 

Caughlin  .said  that  if  anyone  could 
volunteer  their  time  on  the  day  of 
the  auction  it  would  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

“I  have  seven  kids  at  home  so  I 
can’t  be  there  from  1 1 until  8 so  I’m 
counting  on  some  people  fdling  in 
the  blanks,”  she  said. 

There  are  many  different  prizes  to 
bid  on,  according  to  Caughlin. 

She  said  that  prizes  include  din- 
ners, a brunch  at  the  Waterloo 
Motor  Inn,  a garden  statue  worth 
$100  and  passes  to  various  events 
including  Canada’s  Wonderland, 
the  CN  Tower  and  the  zoo.  They 
are  still  looking  for  more  prize 


donations,  as  well. 

One  of  Caughlin’s  daughters  even 
donated  a pair  of  fuzzy  dog  slippers. 
Caughlin  said  it  was  her  way  of  sup- 
porting the  event. 

She  said  the  Autism  Society  is 
also  holding  their  2nd  annual  Cycle 
For  Autism  in  June  and  they  are 
already  eager  to  hear  from  perspec- 
tive cyclists  or  volunteers. 

People  cycling  in  the  event  would 
be  made  eligible  for  a draw. 
Caughlin  said  they  are  hoping  to 
have  a TV  donated  this  year  as  a 
prize. 

CKCO  donated  a balloon  ride  for 
last  year’s  cycle.  Cyclists  can 
choose  between  five-,  10-  and  40- 
kilometre  courses  and  the  event  will 
start  at  Kitchener  City  Flail. 

As  with  the  auction,  the  money  is 


being  raised  for  Camp  Pala. 
Caughlin  said  the  camp  provides 
valuable  services  that  parents  with 
autistic  children  often  can’t  find 
elsewhere  or  afford. 

She  understands  the  need  for  the 
camp  because  she  has  two  children 
with  autism. 

“My  two  are  home  all  summer 
long  and  they  can’t  participate  in 
programs  because  they  need  one- 
on-one  support. 

They  don’t  have  the  social  skills, 
they  don’t  have  the  behavioural 
skills  and  the  ability  to  control  their 
behaviours  in  the  way  that  is 
required  by  programs,”  she  said. 
“Even  the  Conestoga  College  sum- 
mer program,  which  is  an  excellent 
program,  isn’t  geared  for  these 
kinds  of  kids.” 


The  all-too  silent  struggles  of  living  with  autism 


By  Marc  Hulet 

Laura  Caughlin  never  planned  on 
caring  for  as  many  as  70  children  in 
her  home  over  the  last  15  years. 
She  and  her  husband  Al  had  two 
children  of  their  own  but  some- 
thing inside  of  them  yearned  for 
more.  For  her,  caring  for  children  - 
many  of  whom  have  special  needs  - 
is  her  career.  They  currently  have 
seven  children  in  their  home  who 
are  either  adopted  or  foster  chil- 
dren. 

“f  always  planned  on  being  a 
working  person  with  one  boy  tind 
one  girl.  1 guess  it  wasn’t  meant  to 
be.  I work  out  of  my  home  now  and 
I thoroughly  enjoy  it,”  she  said.  “I’m 
honest  enough  to  say  there  are  days 
when  I wonder  why  I’m  doing  this.” 

Caughlin  said  that  it  was  a com- 
bination of  “selfishness,  a need  to 
nurture  and  a desire  to  have 
more  children  in  the  home”  that  led 
to  their  bustling  household. 
If  caring  for  seven  children  wasn’t 
enough,  Caughlin  also  chairs  the 
Autism  Society’s  Waterloo  chapter. 
Two  of  her  children,  ages  five  and 
seven,  have  autism. 

Flow  does  she  do  it  all?  Love  for 
what  she  does  and  a supportive 
husband.  “Al  is  a wonderful  hus- 
band and  partner.  And  a strong 
advocate  for  the  kids,  as  well, 
which  you  need  in  a big  tamily.” 

She  also  said  that  public  aware- 
ness is  still  a big  issue. 
“When  I’m  out  in  public  with  my 
kids,  people  don’t  understand  the 
behaviour  issues.  It’s  not  bad 
parenting.  it’s  the  child, 
Caughlin  said. 

Despite  autism’s  prevalence  in 
Waterloo  region  - it  affects  more 
than  500  kids,  according  to 
Caughlin  - many  people  are  still 
unfamiliar  with  the  disease. 


The  Autism  Society’s  Web  site 
defines  autism  as  “a  complex 
developmental  disability  that  typi- 
cally appears  during  the  first  three 
years  of  life.” 

There  are  many  symptoms  for 
people  with  autism  but  one  of  the 
things  that  make  it  so  unique  is  that 
symptoms  and  severity  of  the 
impairments  vary  from  person  to 
person.  “Autism  impacts  the  typi- 
cal development  of  the  brain  in  the 
areas  of  social  interaction  and  com- 
munication skills. 

Children  and  adults  with  autism 
typically  have  difficulties  in  verbal 
and  non-verbal  communication, 
social  interactions,  and  leisure  or 
play  activities.  They  find  it  hard  to 
communicate  with  others  and 
relate  to  the  outside  world,”  accord- 
ing to  the  Web  site. 

“In  some  cases,  aggressive  and/or 
self-injurious  behaviour  may  be 
present.  Persons  with  autism  may 
exhibit  repeated  body  movements 
(hand  flapping,  rocking),  unusual- 
responses  to  people  or  attachments 
to  objects  and  resistance  to  changes 
in  routines.  Individuals  may  also 
experience  sensitivities  in  sight, 
hearing,  touch,  smell,  and  taste. 

These  are  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties Caughlin  and  her  husband 
face  everyday.  They  cared  for 
another  child  with  autism  but  his 
autism  was  too  severe  to  care  for 
in  a home  setting. 

“He  was  too  difficult  to  handle 
and  he’s  now  in  a staffed  facility 
with  one-to-one  supervision.  It 
was  rather  unfortunate,”  Caughlin 
said.  Of  her  two  children  with 
autism,  Caughlin  said  that  her 
five-year-old  has  the  most  behav- 
ioural issues  - most  of  which  are 
at  school.  “But  he’s  in  a regular 
class  which  is  part  of  the  prob- 
lem." she  said,  referring  to  the 


need  for  most  autism  children  to 
have  one-on-one  supervision. 

“That’s  because  they  don’t  have  - 
in  kindergarten  - the  programming 
required  for  these  kids.  But  we  are 
getting  there.  We’re  making  a start.” 

Caughlin’s  seven-year-old  has 
had  the  benefit  of  being  with  her 
since  she  was  a baby.  Caughlin 
credits  this  as  the  reason  for  her 
improved  behaviour. 

I “When  I’m  out  in 
public  with  my 
kids,  people  don’t 
understand  the 
behaviour  issues.” 

Laura  Caughlin, 
chair,  Waterloo 
Autism  Society 

“We’ve  had  more  influence  over 
her  then  the  five-year-old.  She’s 
higher  functioning.  She  can  keep  it 
together  at  school,”  Caughlin  said. 
“Most  of  her  meltdowns  and 
behavioural  issues  are  at  home  and 
she’s  actually  getting  some  support 
in  Grade  1 .” 

Caughlin  said  that  it  is  important 
for  parents  of  autistic  children  to 
get  them  out.  interacting  with 
people  and  having  fun.  But  the  key 
is  not  to  over-stimulate. 

“Last  year  we  took  them  to 
Marineland  - which  was  a mistake. 
It  was  too  much  for  them.” 
Caughlin  said. 

“But  take  them  swimming  or  take 
them  to  the  park.  Take  them  and  do 
crafts  or  play  basketball  - or  a ver- 
sion of  basketball.” 

She  also  said  that  it  is  important 
for  parents  to  take  breaks  and  avoid 
becoming  worn  down.  A lot  of  par- 
ents feet  guilt  over  taking  time 


away  from  their  children. 

“It’s  really  important  when 
you’re  working  with  special  needs 
children  to  take  that  respite.  Being 
aware  that  you  need  that  break  is 
one  of  the  tough  things.  We  have 
parents  in  our  group  who  never 
get  away  from  their  kids,” 
Caughlin  said. 

That  leads  to  another  problem, 
however.  Caughlin  said  that  it’s  dif- 
ficult to  find  qualified  people  to 
care  for  the  children  even  when  you 
decide  it’s  time  for  a break. 
“We  actually  have  a babysitter  who 
is  a special  services  at-home  work- 
er which  we’re  very  fortunate  to 
have,”  she  said. 

“We  had  teams  of  babysitters  - 
two  people  - who  would  quit 
because  they  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
keep  up.  We  were  very  lucky  to  get 
someone  who  can  handle  the  num- 
ber and  the  difficulties.” 

For  many  parents  trying  to  get  a 
little  rest  is  the  least  of  their  prob- 
lems. Caughlin  points  to  many 
problems  facing  autistic  children 
and  their  parents  in  our  society, 
including  the  aforementioned  school 
systems  and  health  care. 
“I  was  talking  to  a parent  last  night 
for  45  minutes  who  doesn  t have  a 
pediatrician  anymore  because  he 
left.  She  hasn’t  been  able  to  replace 
him  with  anybody  else.  She  needs 


medication  changes,”  Caughlin  said. 

“My  little  guy  is  on  a two-year 
waiting  list  to  see  a specialist  in 
P.D.D.  (Pervasive  Developmental 
Disorder).  What  do  you  do  for  two 
years  if  you’re  in  crisis? 

“I  had  another  mom  who  was 
told,  basically,  that  the  only  way 
she  would  get  help  was  if  she  aban- 
doned her  son  on  the  doorstep  of 
F.C.F.  That’s  scary. 

She  said,  T can’t  do  that.’  Guess 
what?  She’s  at  the  point  where 
she’s  willing  to  do  that.  Not 
because  she  wants  to  but  because 

she’s  desperate.”  Caughlin  said 

that  autism  needs  more  awareness 
and  more  donations.  She  points 
out  that  the  number  of  people  with 
autism  is  higher  than  those  with 
cancer.  Caughlin  doesn’t  want 
people  to  ignore  cancer  but  she 
dreams  of  what  the  Autism 
Society  could  do  with  even  a 
small  portion  of  that  support. 

“We’ve  tried  to  find  a corporate 
sponsor  so  we  don’t  have  to  spend 
all  our  time  fundraising  but  most  of 
the  corporations  we’ve  approached 
are  supporting  other  things, 
Caughlin  said. 

“It’s  wonderful,  but  when  I look 
at  the  numbers  supporting  cancer  I 
20,  ’^^OW'-,  if  w’e  only  had  one  of 
those  companies  supporting  us  it 
would  be  wonderful.’” 
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Rink  rage  sentence 
needs  to  deter 
future  violence 

A childish  fight  inside  an  arena  in  Massachusetts  last  July 
has  resulted  in  five  young  children  losing  their  fathers. 

In  one  moment  of  carelessness,  two  men  took  an  activity 
that  is  supposed  to  bring  joy  to  children  and  their  parents 
and  turned  it  into  a reason  to  exchange  blows. 

And  the  reason  behind  the  disagreement  makes  the 
resulting  fight  even  more  ludicrous. 

According  to  evidence  presented  at  the  trial,  44-year-old 
Thomas  Junta  was  upset  over  rough  play  in  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a non-contact  practice  that  his  son  was  partic- 
ipating in. 

Now  a level-headed  person  could  envision  several  sce- 
narios that  could  logically  follow. 

Junta  could  have  mentioned  his  concerns  calmly  to  the 
coach,  and  if  he  felt  they  were  not  being  heard  he  could 
have  complained  to  the  league. 

He  could  have  taken  his  son  home  and  explained  to  him 
that  though  hockey  is  a contact  sport,  it  doesn’t  need  to 
include  cheap  blows. 

But  instead  Junta  decided  to  show  his  children,  and  several 
others  in  attendance,  how  wrong  unnecessary  body  contact  is 
in  hockey  by  beating  coach  Michael  Costin  to  death. 

Junta’s  lawyer  told  the  jury  that  Junta  is  nothing  but  a 
“gentle  giant’’  who  momentarily  lost  control. 

But  the  fact  that  Junta  never  meant  to  kill  Costin  is  not 
going  to  change  the  fact  that  Costin’s  four  children  will 
now  have  to  grow  up  without  a father. 

The  jury’s  verdict  of  involuntary  manslaughter,  which  car- 
ries a penalty  of  up  to  20  years  in  prison,  is  not  the  problem. 

Though  Junta  erred  in  judgment  when  he  struck  Costin 
with  enough  force  to  cause  his  death,  he  most  likely  did 
not  intend  to  kill  him. 

The  problem  is  that  because  Junta  is  a first-time  offender 
he  will  probably  only  serve  three  to  five  years  for  taking 
someone’s  life. 

How  many  murders  do  you  have  to  commit  before  you 
can  be  sentenced  to  a rightful  jail  term? 

Letting  someone  off  easy  because  it  is  their  first  time 
shophfting  or  being  caught  drinking  under  age  can  be  justi- 
fied, but  because  it’s  the  first  time  they’ve  killed  someone? 

A judge  needs  to  step  in  and  sentence  Junta  to  a much 
longer  sentence. 

The  fact  that  he’s  remorseful  or  didn’t  meant  to  do  it 
became  meaningless  the  moment  Costin  died. 

The  courts  need  to  send  the  message  that  if  you  raise  your 
fists  to  solve  a dispute  you  run  the  risk  of  taking  someone’s 
life  and  are  therefore  responsible. 

No  one  should  be  buried  over  something  as  meaningless 
as  a children’s  hockey  practice. 

As  everyone  debates  the  issue  of  parental  violence  at 
youth  sporting  events,  let’s  not  forget  that  the  reason  this  is 
an  important  issue  is  because  kids  learn  by  example. 

If  the  courts  refuse  to  impose  a sentence  that  says 
Costin’s  life  is  worth  more  than  a slap  on  the  wrist,  how 
can  we  expect  the  next  generation  to  hold  human  life  to  a 
higher  standai'd? 


BIN  LADEN  ON  CNN 

In  light  of  recent  events,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defence 
alters  its  strategy... 


Strategies  courses  important 

Student  success  classes  prepare  students  for  workplace 

Before  graduating  from  college, 
it  is  crucial  for  students  who  are 
eager  to  succeed  in  their  future  pro- 
fessions to  realize  that  marks  don’t 
necessarily  ensure  a good  job. 

A good  resume  may  be  the  ticket 
to  a job  position,  but  it  won’t  help 
you  keep  it.  Sooner  or  later  you 
could  find  yourself  in  a conflict  sit- 
uation in  a workplace,  and  how  you 
deal  with  that  conflict  can  deter- 
mine whether  you  stay  employed. 

Sooner  or  later  you 
could  find  yourself  in 
a conflict  situation  in 
a workplace,  and  how 
you  deal  with  that 
conflict  can  determine 
whether  you  stay 
employed. 

Courses  such  as  Strategies  for 
Student  Success  not  only  help  stu- 
dents to  organize  and  manage  their 
time  to  obtain  better  marks,  but  also 
teach  conflict  resolution,  teamwork 
and  anger  management.  The  lessons 
help  students  gain  job  skills  neces- 
sary to  survive  in  the  workplace. 

While  employees  in  a certain 


work  environ- 
ment may  have  a 
similar  level  of 
education  and 
competence, 
their  abilities  to 
deal  with  con- 
flicts vary. 
Workers  who 
can  avoid  or 
resolve  conflicts  quickly  have  the 
key  to  the  door  of  success  in  their 
hands. 

However,  most  students  spend 
their  college  days  racing  against 
time  to  complete  assignments 
before  due  dates,  and  memorize  as 
many  names,  dates  and  definitions 
as  they  can  before  exams. 

Most  students  strive  to  distin- 
guish themselves  by  obtaining 
good  marks.  True,  marks  are  strong 
indicator  of  someone’s  knowledge. 

But  without  proper  people  skills, 
knowledge  is  as  useless  as  a book 
with  no  one  to  read  it. 

I have  spent  the  last  three  years  at 
the  college  trying  to  gain  as  much 
knowledge  about  journalism  as  I 
can.  I also  passed  the  Strategies  for 
Student  Success  course  with  a high 
mark,  but  I failed  in  a real-life  situ- 
ation. 


Before  I knew  it,  I was  involved 
in  a pointless  half-hour  argument 
with  a co-worker  at  a local  long- 
term care  centre. 

The  discussion  started  over 
improperly  washed  pots  and  pans. 
It  may  sound  funny,  but  I was  seri- 
ously disappointed  with  the  way  I 

I realized  that 
personality  skills 
are  as  important 
as  job  skills. 

handled  the  situation. 

What  started  as  a meaningless 
argument  ended  as  the  most  impor- 
tant lesson  I’ve  learned  in  the  last 
three  years.  I realized  that  person- 
ality skills  are  as  important  as  job 
skills. 

Although  my  ignorance  may  still 
cost  me  my  part-time  job,  it  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  wisdom  I 
gained. 

All  students  who  think  they  don’t 
need  courses  on  personal  improve- 
ment should  think  again.  In  today’s 
competitive  job  market  no  one  can 
afford  to  complete  her  education 
without  also  improving  personal 
skills. 
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Annual  KPI  surveys  drawing  near 


Kevin  Mullan,  vice-president  of  finance  and  administrative  opera- 
tions at  the  college,  said  he  is  optimistic  about  this  year’s  KPI 
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By  Janine  Toms 

Students  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  tell  it  like  it  is  during  the 
annual  key  perl'ormanee  indica- 
tors (KPI)  student  satisfaction 
survey  occurring  the  week  of  Feb. 
4 to  the  8 at  Conestoga  College. 

The  KPIs  are  college  assessments 
conducted  by  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment that  use  survey  results  by  stu- 
dents to  determine  the  performance 
quality  of  Ontario  colleges  in  specif- 
ic areas.  The  college  ministry  rec- 
ommended that  colleges  be  respon- 
sible for  administering  a common 
student  satisfaction  survey  according 
to  a standtu'd  protocol  for  survey 
administration  in  which  both  col- 
leges and  the  student  governments 
participate. 

Kevin  Mullan,  vice-president  of 
Imance  and  administrative  opera- 
tions at  Conestoga  College,  said 
last  year  2,700  students  complet- 
ed the  survey  at  the  college. 

“This  is  a pretty  significant 
number  of  students  filling  out  sur- 


veys at  our  school,”  he  said. 

The  government  and  the  col- 
leges worked  together  to  identify 
and  define  four  key  areas  to  sur- 
vey. The  opinion  surveys  deal 
with  graduate  employment,  grad- 
uate satisfaction,  student  satisfac- 
tion, and  employer  satisfaction. 

“As  students,  it  is  an 
important  process  to 
complete  the  KPI 
surveys.” 

Kevin  Mullan, 
vice-president  of  finance  and 
administrative  operations 

The  government  uses  this  infor- 
mation to  acknowledge  individual 
colleges  for  their  achievements 
and  to  produce  an  annual  employ- 
ment profile  of  college 
graduates.  The  information  col- 
lected from  completed  student 
surveys  gives  an  indication  of  stu- 
dents’ satisfaction  with  their  pro- 
gram. The  data  is  then  used  by  the 


college  to  demonstrate  its  level  of 
achievements  and  to  improve 
individual  programs  and  services. 

“If  you  were  a student  looking 
to  attend  a college,  the  KPI  sur- 
veys arc  essential  because  you  can 
view  the  level  of  satisfaction  of 
current  students,”  Mullan  said. 

The  student  satisfaction  survey 
presents  an  important  opportunity 
lor  the  college  to  learn,  program  by 
program,  what  students  think  are 
the  strengths,  and  what  can  be 
improved. 

“As  students,  it  is  an  important 
process  to  complete  the  KPI  sur- 
veys,” Mullan  said. 

Even  though  Conestoga  has 
been  rated  number  1 in  the  KPIs 
for  the  past  three  years,  the  col- 
lege intends  to  improve  the  satis- 
laction  level  by  encouraging  stu- 
dent input  and  using  this  as  a 
basis  for  a constructive  forum  to 
produce  quality  recommendations 
to  improve  programs. 

“We  are  quite  optimistic  about 
this  year’s  KPI,”  Mullan  said. 


The  college  takes  the  KPI  sur- 
vey’s data  seriously,  and  believes 
it  is  vital  to  the  development  of 


the  school’s  academic  programs. 

“Rest  assured  we  do  something 
with  the  data  obtained,”  Mullan  said. 


College  turns  34 


By  Laurie  Vandenhoff 

Another  birthday  has  come  and 
gone  and  no  one  even  noticed.  On 
Jan.  8 Conestoga  College  celebrat- 
ed its  34th  birthday  without  bal- 
loons, streamers  or  fanfare. 

Attempts  to  celebrate  its  age  are 
only  made  every  quarter  mark,  like 
in  1993  when  the  school  turned  25. 

A book  entitled.  Twenty-five 
Years  of  Education  that  Works,  was 
created  by  journalism  and  graphic 
design  alumni  to  outline  the 
school’s  25-year  history. 

In  1968,  Conestoga  opened  its 
doors  to  188  full-time  students  and 
25  faculty  members. 

However,  with  a campus  of  21 
portables,  it  was  quickly  christened 
with  the  nickname  Stalagal?  after 
a Second  World  War  German 
prison  camp. 

Conestoga  was  created  through 
the  provincial  government  in  1965, 
following  the  introduction  of  Bill 
153.  Upon  its  enactment,  the  bill 
initiated  the  formation  of  many 
community  colleges  in  response  to 


the  post-secondary  job  training 
needed  for  baby-boomers. 

The  college’s  first  president, 
James  W.  Church,  described  the 
preconstruction  land  as  a “large 
gravel  pit  and  weed  patch.” 

Even  in  the  first  several  months 
after  opening,  continuing  educa- 
tion courses  had  to  be  held  at 
Preston  public  high  school  because 
construction  was  not  finished. 

Despite  its  early  shortcomings, 
Conestoga  flourished  into  the 
applied  arts  and  technology  centre 
that  it  is  today. 

With  more  than  5,000  full-time 
and  33,000  part-time  students,  the 
school  has  become  a big  name  in 
the  post-secondary  education  field. 

Since  its  opening  in  1968,  the 
college  has  also  grown  in  size  with 
a number  of  satellite  campuses 
located  in  Waterloo,  Cambridge, 
Guelph,  Stratford  and  Clinton. 

Recent  efforts  by  the  college’s 
executive  community  to  obtain 
polytechnical  status  will  only 
strengthen  Conestoga’s  reputation 
for  quality  education. 
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Students  have  big  goals 
by  34th  birthdays 


By  Laurie  Vandenhoff 

In  response  to  Conestoga 
College  celebrating  its  34th  birth- 
day on  Jan.  8,  Spoke  went  out  and 
asked  students  where  they  would 
like  to  be  when  they  turn  34. 

★ ★ ★ 

“Married  with  two  kids  and  have 
a steady  job.” 

Jeremy  Morton,  first-year 
LASA/police  foundations 

★ ★ ★ 

“I’d  like  to  be  working  for  Patch 
Adams  and  maybe  be  married,' 
maybe  not,  maybe  have  kids, 
maybe  not  though.” 

Catherine  Cardiff,  third-year 
nursing 

■k  ir  'k 

“I’ll  be  rich.” 

Chad  Owens,  third-year 
mechanical  engineering,  automat- 
ed manufacturer 


“I’m  in  ECE,  so  I want  to  work 
in  a daycare  school.  Then  I want 
to  go  back  to 
university 
part-time.  By 

the  time 

Fm  34  I 
want  to  be 
working  in 
a primary 
school  with 

Grades  3 or  4 and  hopefully  mar- 
ried with  kids.” 

Katie  Barnes,  second-year 
early  childhood  education 

★ ★ ★ 

“I  want  to  have  children  and  I’d 
like  to  have  my  nursing  career  in 
play.  Maybe  do  some  missionary 
work  and  travel.” 

Beth  Corbeil,  third-year  nursing 
★ ★ ★ 

“I  want  to  be  retired.” 

Ryan  Eldred,  first-year  police 


foundations 

k k k 

“Sitting  on  the  beach  in  front  of 
my  condo,  relaxing  after  the  many 
years  of  hard  work.” 

Chris  Cassidy,  sccond-y&ar 
woodworking 

k k k 

“Hopefully  somewhere  warm.” 

Chad  Ryan,  first-year  general 
arts  and  science 

k k k 

“Working  at  the  Waterloo 
Regional  Police  force  or  playing 
wide  receiver  in  the  NFL  for  the 
49ers.” 

Matthew  Catto,  first-year 
LASA/police  foundations 

k k k 

“I’d  like  to  be  doing  something  I 
really  enjoy,  whatever  that  may 
be.  I don’t  plan  that  far  ahead.” 

Kevin  Kramar,  first-year  LASA,' 
police  foundations 


Rec  centre  redesigned  for  students 


By  Lisa  Hiller 

Thanks  to  Tony  Martin  and 
Conestoga  Students  Incorporated, 
students  have  a redesigned  recre- 
ation centre. 

The  CSI  agreed  to  help  fund 
improvements  to  the  centre  in 
exchange  for  an  emphasis  on  pro- 
viding services  to  students  over  the 
community. 

“We  didn't  want  the  community 
using  all  the  facilities  all  the  time," 
CSI  president  Jon  Olinski  said. 

According  to  Olinski,  Martin, 
Conestoga's  director  of  athletics, 
approached  CSI  last  year, 

"He  had  a good  idea,  hut  he  need- 
ed funding,"  Olinski  said. 

On  June  21.  the  CSI  signed  an 
agreement  with  Conestoga 
College.  They  (CSI)  kicked  in 


$75,000  or  $16  a year  for  each  full- 
time student  attending  the  Doon 
and  Waterloo  campuses  over  six 
years.  The  agreement  extends  until 
2006-07. 

As  a result,  the  rec  centre  is  open 
from  7 a.m.  until  1 1 p.m.  Monday 
to  Friday,  and  7 a.m.  until  8 p.m.  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  during  the 
school  year  (September  to  April). 

According  to  Olinski.  previously 
the  hours  were  unpredictable.  "You 
never  knew  when  it  was  open  or 
closed."  he  said. 

Now.  any  Conestoga  student  can 
book  the  main  gym  for  up  to  two 
hours  on  weekday  nights,  although 
it  must  be  booked  48  hours  ahead 
of  time. 

The  most  apparent  change  is  the 
9,000  extra  square  feet  being  used. 
There  are  two  new  fitness  rooms 


with  new  equipment. 

Olinski  has  heard  and  agrees  that 
the  centre's  improvements  are  seen 
in  a positive  light  and  should  help  it 
drop  its  stigma  of  being  old  and 
useless. 

"Many  first  years  probably  took 
one  look  at  the  rec  centre  and  left." 
he  said. 

But  Olinski  has  started  to  go  and 
sees  more  students  using  the  cen- 
tre. 

He  noted  it  would  probably  take 
years  for  ever)  one  to  be  sold  on  the 
new  rec  centre.  But.  "Martin  is 
reallv  energetic,"  he  said.  "He  has 
proven  he  will  do  what  students 
want." 

The  rec  centre  was  supposed  to 
be  ready  by  $eptember.  but  a short- 
age of  steel  dela)  ed  the  opening.  It 
is  exfiected  to  open  today. 
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National  Non-Smoking  Week  is  here 


Lynn  Johnston,  a health  nurse  for  the  Waterloo  Community 
Health  Department,  is  available  for  people  who  need  support  or 
advice  when  quitting  smoking.  (Photo  by  Michelle  Goring) 


By  Michelle  Goring 

Smokers  who  made  a New 
Year’s  resolution  to  quit  smoking 
will  have  the  opportunity  and  sup- 
port during  National  Non- 
Smoking  Week  that  runs  from  Jan. 
20-26. 

“Quitting  smoking  is  hard  and  a 
person  shouldn’t  think  they’re  a 
failure  because  they’ve  tried  to 
quit  and  relapsed,"  said  Lynn 
Johnston,  public  health  nurse  for 
the  Waterloo  Community  Health 
Department.  “It’s  an  ongoing 
process.’’ 

According  to  John  Garcia,  pres- 
ident of  the  Canadian  Council  for 
Tobacco  Control’s  Board  of 
Directors,  National  Non-Smoking 
Week  began  in  1977.  The  council 
claims  that  the  week  is  one  of  the 
most  important  events  in 
Canada’s  ongoing  public  educa- 
tion efforts  to  control  tobacco  use. 

It  is  a Canada-wide  campaign, 
involving  agencies  and  individu- 
als working  at  the  federal,  provin- 
cial, regional  and  local  levels. 
Thousands  of  people  from  coast- 
to-coast,  both  volunteers  and 
staff,  participate  in  the  campaign 
as  well  as  councils  on  smoking 
and  health,  health  charities  such 
as  the  Canadian  Cancer  Society, 
the  Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation 

College  gets 

new  students 

By  Laurie  Vandenhoff 

After  returning  from  Christmas 
holidays,  Conestoga  College  stu- 
dents might  have  noticed  some  new 
faces  wandering  the  school’s  halls. 

In  fact,  375  new  students  are  now 
at  the  college,  joining  the  5,000  full- 
time students  and  33,000  part-time 
students  that  already  inhabit  the  col- 
lege on  a weekly  basis. 

Every  year,  several  programs  at 
the  college  start  in  the  winter  semes- 
ter, allowing  students  to  begin  their 
studies  in  January. 

Jennifer  Leith,  an  associate  regis- 
trar, pointed  out  many  reasons  why 
students  choose  to  begin  at  this  time. 

“It  gives  some  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  working  during 
the  fall,”  she  said.  This  allows  them 
time  to  save  enough  money  to  pay 
for  a college  education. 

Leith  also  said  some  students  use 
the  time  to  pick  up  extra  credits  and 
prerequisite  courses. 

The  programs  students  can  begin 
in  January  include  a number  of  gen- 
eral arts  and  science  programs,  gen- 
eral business,  nursing  BScN  and 
early  childhood  education. 

While  it  seems  like  students  who 
begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
are  at  a disadvantage,  Leith  said 
these  students  are  treated  exactly  the 
same  and  may  actually  be  at  an 
advantage. 

“Typically,  January  is  not  as  over- 
subscribed and  there  is  not  as  much 
competition  for  acceptance,”  she 
said.  “However,  we  still  maintain 
minimum  standards.” 

A January  start  also  gives  stu- 
dents who  struggled  or  failed  in 
these  programs  first  semester,  the 
opportunity  to  catch  up  or  repeat 
courses  without  falling  too  far 
behind. 


of  Canada,  the  Canadian  Lung 
Association,  and  provincial,  terri- 
torial and  federal  Ministries  of 
Health. 

The  goals  of  the  week  are  to 
educate  Canadians  about  the  dan- 
gers of  smoking,  to  prevent  non- 
smokers  from  beginning  to  smoke 
and  becoming  addicted  to  tobac- 
co, to  help  smokers  quit,  to  pro- 
mote the  right  of  individuals  to 
breathe  air  unpolluted  by  tobacco 
smoke,  to  demoralize  the  tobacco 
industry  and  to  assist  in  the  attain- 
ment of  a smoke-free  society  in 
Canada. 

Jan.  23  has  been  designated 
Weedless  Wednesday.  According 
to  the  council,  it  has  been  a focal 
point  of  National  Non-Smoking 
Week  almost  from  the  start,  focus- 
ing media  and  public  attention  on 
the  benefits  of  cessation  and  the 
community  resources  available  to 
help  smokers  quit. 

The  idea  behind  Weedless 
Wednesday  is  to  promote  a “one 
day  at  a time”  approach  to  quit- 
ting smoking,  a concept  appealing 
to  many  smokers  who  may  be  dis- 
couraged at  the  thought  of  an 
entire  week,  or  lifetime,  without 
cigarettes,  but  who  may  be  able  to 
cope  with  one  smoke-free  day. 

As  part  of  Weedless  Wednesday, 
Smokers  Anonymous  in  Kitchener 


is  hosting  an  open  house  for  all 
smokers  thinking  about  quitting, 
ready  to  quit,  or  wanting  help  to 
“stay  off’  cigarettes. 

It  will  take  place  at  the  Bethany 
Missionary  Church  and  runs  from 
7 -9  p.m. 

Other  activities  taking  place 
around  the  region  include  four 
shows  named  “Just  Say  MOE,” 
that  will  be  presented  at  three  dif- 
ferent schools  on  Jan.  21  and  22 
and  a workshop  on  Jan.  23  for 
doctors,  dentists  and  pharmacists 
to  learn  basic  skills  to  effectively 
counsel  patients  to  quit  smoking. 

“It  has  been  proven  that  most 
people  will  listen  to  health  profes- 
sionals when  advised  to  stop 
smoking,”  said  Johnston. 

In  addition  to  activities,  the 
council  has  developed  a poster- 
sized map  of  Ontario  highlighting 
the  100  per  cent  smoke-free 
municipalities  in  gold.  A 100  per 
cent  designation  is  given  to 
municipalities  that  have  smoke- 
free  policies  in  all  establishments 
including  bars,  restaurants,  bingo 
halls,  bowling  alleys,  pool  halls, 
etc.  Currently,  Waterloo  Region 
and  Ottawa  are  the  only  munici- 
palities that  meet  the  gold  stan- 
dard requirements. 

The  council  plans  to  incorporate 
the  map  onto  their  Web  site.  The 


“clickable  map”  will  allow 
municipalities  to  not  only  high- 
light their  bylaws,  but  also  their 


Tobacco  Control  Programs 
including  prevention,  protection 
and  cessation  activities. 


GROUPS  AND  WORKSHOP  SCHEDULE 
WINTER,  2002 


^’'’REGISTER  IN  STUDENT  SERVICES  (Room  2B02  Ext.  3360) 


GROUP/ 

WORKSHOP 

1 #OF 

SESSIONS 

BEFORE 

START  DATE 

FACILITATOR 

Multicultural 
Support  Group 

8 

Friday, 
January  25 

To  be  announced 

Shawna  Bernard 

‘‘Coming  Ouf ’ 

Group:  a support 
group  for  gay, 
lesbian,  bi-sexual, 
frans-gendered 
students 

To  Be 
Determined 

Friday, 
January  25 

***  to  roister 
or  for  more 
inforniation  about 
the  group,  you  can 
e-mail  Barb 
Kralcr : 

bkralcr^concstoga 

c.on.ca 

Week  of 
January  28 

Barb  Kraler 

Test  Anxiety  Group 

4 

Tliursday, 
January^  24 

Week  of 
January  28 

Barb  Kraler 
Keith  Martin 

Public  Speaking 
Anxiety  Group 

4 

Thursday, 
January'  24 

W'cek  of 
January  28 

Carol  Gregory 
Tracey  Watson 

Eating  Disorder 
Awareness  Week 
Displays 
(inside  door#4) 

Not  Applicable 

Not  Applicable 

February  3-9 

Not  Applicable 

When  signing  up  for  a group»  please  leave  a copy  of  your  timetable,  highlighted  with 
times  when  you  are  free.  Registration  for  the  “Coming  Out”  group  can  be  done  by 
c<mail.  Evcr\’  attempt  is  made  to  accommodate  the  timetables  of  the  majority  of 
registrants.  The  more  times  you  are  free,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  we  can 
accommodate  you.  Once  a time  and  place  have  been  established,  we  yvifi  contact  you 
or  you  can  check  in  with  us  If  you  prefer. 

Some  workshops  have  estahlishedtimes  and  rooms.  Check  when  you  register. 
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College  hosts  IT  program  for  women 

Pilot  project  participants  will  receive  help  desk  training 


By  Kirsten  Fifield 

Conestoga  College  has  been 
given  the  green  light  to  host  a 
pilot  program  that  will  train 
women  for  careers  in  information 
technology. 

The  help  desk  program  for 
women  received  the  go-ahead  on 
Wednesday  from  the  minister  of 
training,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

Sandra  Schelling,  chair  of 
information  technology  training 
at  the  college,  said  the  program 
will  begin  March  4. 

The  college  was  selected  by  the 
Ontario  Women’s  Directorate  to 
host  one  of  three  pilot  programs 
because  of  its  No.  1 standing  in  the 
college  community  and  its  close 
proximity  to  a thriving  economic 
area. 

The  Ontario  Women’s 
Directorate  is  an  agency  in 
Toronto  that  looks  out  for  the  best 
interests  of  women  and  has 
already  started  similar  programs 


in  Toronto  and  Ottawa. 

“They  found  there  was  a short- 
age of  women  in  information 
technology,”  said  Schelling. 
“Even  at  the  college  most  pro- 
grams are  mainly  made  up  of 
men.” 

“They  found  there 
was  a shortage  of 
women  in  information 
technology.  Even  at 
the  college  most 
programs  are  mainly 
made  up  of  men.” 

Sandra  Schelling, 
chair  of  information 
technology 

She  said  the  college  was  able  to 
select  and  design  a program  to 
best  suit  its  economic  area  and 
decided  a help  desk  training  pro- 
gram would  fit  in  best  with  the 


future  of  Kitchener- Waterloo 
region. 

About  four  companies  have 
already  signed  on  with  the  pro- 
gram, which  includes  a 10-week 
work  placement,  she  said,  adding 
Stream  International,  a U.S.  com- 
pany, has  also  shown  interest  in 
opening  a large  call  centre  in  the 
area. 

The  program’s  goal  is  to  train 
women  who,  for  various  reasons, 
want  a new  career.  They  could  be 
making  the  transition  back  to 
work  after  raising  children,  have 
been  let  go  or  laid  off  from  a job, 
have  a disability  or  are  new 
Canadians  who  require  retrain- 
ing, said  Schelling. 

Although  tuition  for  the  43-week 
program  is  $1 1,000,  she  added  this 
cost  will  either  be  covered  by 
Employment  Insurance  or  the 
Ontario  Women’s  Directorate. 

Schelling  said  this  is  included  in 
the  mandate  to  retrain  women 
because  short  programs  like  this  do 
not  qualify  for  OSAP  funding 


Interested  women  who  apply  to 
the  program  will  have  to  attend  an 
information  session  and  an  inter- 
view with  faculty  and  administra- 
tion to  ensure  they  meet  certain 
criteria. 

“We  are  expecting  to 
have  large  numbers 
of  people  apply.” 

Schelling 

Successful  candidates  will  need 
computer  skills,  such  as  Windows 
and  typing,  and  cannot  exceed  a 
specified  yearly  income. 

Schelling  said  the  program, 
which  only  has  room  for  16 
women,  has  already  received  five 
applications 

“We  are  expecting  to  have  large 
numbers  of  people  apply,”  she 
said.  “Programs  in  Toronto  and 
Ottawa  received  200  applications 
for  20  spots.” 

The  intent  of  the  program  is  to 
prepare  women  for  entry-level 


positions  on  the  help  desk,  but 
will  include  intensive  software 
training  in  order  to  accelerate 
their  advancement  within  a com- 
pany. 

Schelling  said  the  program  will 
allow  women  to  move  on  to  other 
areas  such  as  training  customers 
how  to  use  products,  customer 
service,  career  planning  and  net- 
work administration,  which 
includes  support  and  installation. 

“We  will  also  teach  them  to 
train  in  software  applications,” 
she  said.  “This  is  something  you 
are  never  trained  for  in  programs 
but  are  always  required  to  do  in 
the  field.” 

If  the  pilot  is  successful  it  will 
continue  to  run  in  future  years, 
along  with  an  additional  program 
that  will  be  open  to  all  members  of 
the  community,  said  Schelling. 

The  program  will  be  held  at  the 
Doon  campus. 

Any  woman  interested  should 
contact  Connie  Boyd  at  748- 
5220,  ext.  3628. 


Con-Ed  offers  fun  and  learning 


By  Julianna  Kerr 

Do  you  want  to  fine-tune  your 
psychic  abilities?  Learn  to  argue 
efficiently?  Mix  the  perfect  marti- 
ni? If  so,  Conestoga’s  continuing 
education  department  is  the  place 
for  you. 

Gillian  Oldfield  is  the  program 
administrator  for  Conestoga  s 
general  interest  and  leisure  cours- 
es. She  handles  anywhere  from 
120  to  175  courses  every  semester. 

“The  people  in  these  courses  are 
there  to  have  a lot  of  fun  and  to 
learn  something,”  she  said. 
“They’re  usually  pretty  upbeat.” 

Oldfield  said  she  checks  out 
what  kind  of  courses  other  col- 
leges provide. 

“I  want  to  find  out  what  else  we 
can  offer,”  she  said.  “A  major  part 
of  my  job  is  looking  at  where 
trends  are  going  and  what  the  pub- 
lic is  interested  in.” 

Future  instructors  often 
approach  Oldfield  to  pitch  ideas 
for  courses.  The  public  also  calls 
and  sends  e-mails  with  requests 
and  suggestions. 

Continuing  education  tries  to 
accommodate  these  interests 
whenever  possible. 

Instructors  come  from  all  walks 
of  life. 

“They  are  selected  not  only 
based  on  educational  back- 
ground,” she  said,  “but  also  on 
their  field  experience.” 

Many  of  the  programs  are  prac- 
tical. so  instructors  need  to  be 
versed  in  more  than  the  theoretical 
aspect. 

Oldfield  said  her  favourite  part 
of  the  job  is  scheduling  the  cours- 
es and  coming  up  with  new  ideas 
and  concepts. 

“It’s  very  busy,”  she  said.  The 
public  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  as  many  courses 
going  on  as  there  are  in  general 
interest.” 

The  list  of  available  courses  is 
constantly  changing.  Oldfield  said 
she  usually  adds  12  to  15  new 


Gillian  Oldfield  is  the  program  administrator  for  the  general  inter- 
est and  leisure  courses  at  Conestoga.  She  handles  120  to  175 
courses  every  semester.  (P>^oto  by  Julianna  Kerr) 


options  each  semester. 

Although  the  winter  semester 
kicked  off  only  a few  weeks  ago. 
Oldfield  is  already  excited  about 
spring. 

“There  are  a number  of  really 
neat  courses  coming  up  that  are 
brand  new,”  she  said. 

These  include  a hot  air  balloon 
ground  school,  a workshop  on 
how  to  be  a smarter  consumer 
advocate,  and  a course  dealing 
with  canine  behavioural  issues. 
Tried-and-true  favourites,  includ- 
ing gourmet  cooking  and  magic 
and  herbs,  will  also  be  offered. 

Oldfield  said  the  most  important 
thing  people  should  know  is  they 


must  register  early  once  they  have 
decided  on  a course  because  most 
courses  have  a minimum  number 
of  participants  required  to  cover 
the  cost  of  instruction.  Numbers 
vary,  but  when  they  come  up  short. 
Oldfield  has  to  cancel  that  course. 

Students  are  eligible  to  win  $200 
in  gift  certificates  toward  their 
next  course  if  they  register  by  each 
semester’s  deadline  in  the  continu- 
ing education  guide. 

Spring  guides  will  be  available 
at  Doon  on  Feb.  25. 

“I’m  a great  believer  in  continu- 
ous learning.”  Oldfield  said. 

“Lifelong  learning  is  the  way  of 
life.” 


Protecting  yourself 
from  date  rape 


By  Julianna  Kerr 

Date  rape  can  happen  with  little 
warning.  Would  you  be  ready? 

Statistics  Canada  found  one  out 
of  every  two  women  surveyed  in 
Canada  had  been  physically  or 
sexually  assaulted  at  least  once  by 
age  16. 

The  Ontario  Women’s 
Directorate  learned  57  per  cent  of 
all  rapes  happened  while  on 
dates.  The  Directorate  further 
discovered  the  majority  of  date 
rape  victims  were  young  women 
aged  16  to  24.  Date  rape  also  has 
the  lowest  reporting  rate  of  all 
forms  of  sexual  assault.  The 
Directorate  said  date  rapes  are 
reported  to  police  only  one  per 
cent  of  the  time. 

A 1992  survey  by  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
analyzed  violence  against  women. 
The  survey’s  date  rape  section 
showed  60  per  cent  of  Canadian 
college-aged  males  indicated  they 
would  commit  sexual  assault  if 
they  were  certain  they  would  not 
get  caught. 

Are  you  one  of  them? 

Date  rape  is  a real  issue  in  our 
culture. 

According  to  an  American  Web 
site  for  the  National  Crime 


Prevention  Council,  “Rape  is 
about  power,  control  and  anger.” 

Students  must  investigate  and 
break  down  sexual  stereotypes  and 
how  they  affect  our  actions.  They 

must  also  understand  that  no  real- 
ly does  mean  just  thaL  and  that  it 
shouldn’t  be  seen  as  a challenge. 

The  University  of  Victoria’s  Web 
site  offers  some  suggestions  on 
how  to  protect  yourself  from  date 
rape: 

I Realize  it  is  your  right  to 
decide  whether,  when  and  with 
whom  you  will  have  sex 
I Trust  your  instincts 
I If  you  feel  uneasy  or  uncom- 
fortable, leave  (even  if  it  hurts  your 
date’s  feelings) 

I Be  aware  in  social  situations 
where  a lot  of  alcohol  or  drugs  are 
being  consumed 
I Understand  it  is  your  right  to 
set  limits  on  what  happens  sexual- 
ly - it  is  your  right  to  say  no. 

Modem  times  call  for  modem 
thinking.  It  is  actually  more  con- 
venient to  take  your  own  car  on  a 
date  these  days,  and  it  is  certainly 
safer.  Take  an  extra  minute  or  two 
and  consider  your  options.  Wbuld 
you  be  able  to  say  no  ? What  would 
you  do  if  you  needed  to  get  away'!’ 
Don't  be  caught  unaware.  Date 
rape  is  for  real. 


CLASSIFIED 


RESUMES 
Hire  an  award-winning  writer  with 
27  years  of  professional  experience 
in  all  media  to  write  your  resume 
and  covering  letter.  Top  quality 
work,  reasonable  rates. 

Call  519-763-9826 
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Conestoga’s  counsellors  there  for  you 


By  Stacey  McCarthy 

This  is  the  first  in  a two-part 
series  profiling  the  counsellors  in 
Student  Services  at  Doon  campus. 

Conestoga’s  counsellors  offer 
students  their  ears,  advice  and 
consideration. 

Counselling  is  a free  service  that 
leaves  lasting  impressions  on  stu- 
dents because  of  the  energetic 
counsellors  who  give  their  time  to 
help  students  through  their  aca- 
demic years. 

Six  counsellors  are  available  for 
Doon  students  who  can  make 
appointments  in  the  Student 
Services  office. 

Joan  Magazine 

Counsellor  Joan  Magazine  says 
some  students  make  appointments 
simply  to  talk. 

“My  job  is  to  help,  assist  and 
counsel  students.  I try  to  help 
them  achieve  their  goals  and  over- 
come obstacles.  Sometimes  those 
obstacles  involve  a student’s  per- 
sonal life,  academic  issues  or  their 
career.” 

While  Magazine  agrees  that  lis- 
tening to  students  is  a large  por- 
tion of  her  job,  she  says  there  is 
more  to  it. 

“Counselling  is  about  wanting 
to  help  and  caring  about  people  - 
that’s  essential.” 

In  addition  she  says,  “You  need 
to  have  a belief  in  people  and  their 
abilities  - their  abilities  to  solve 
their  own  problems.  You  have  to 
have  a belief  in  the  human  mind 
and  realize  that  you  can’t  solve  all 
of  someone’s  problems,  but  you 
can  be  there  to  help.” 

She  says  that  one  of  the  best 
things  about  her  job  is  the  stu- 
dents she  meets  every  day. 

“I  like  meeting  them,  talking  to 


Conestoga  counsellor  Joan 
Magazine. 

(Photo  by  Stacey  McCarthy) 

them,  watching  them  change.” 

Before  coming  to  Conestoga, 
Magazine  was  a math  teacher  for 
four  years. 

“Then  one  day  I asked  myself  - 
is  this  something  I really  want  to 
do  every  day  for  the  rest  of  my 
life? 

When  I was  teaching,  I always 
wondered  what  was  going  on 
inside  of  my  students’  heads.  I 
wanted  to  know  why  they  came 
into  class  unhappy  or  angry.” 

Magazine  brought  this  concern 
for  students  with  her  to 
Conestoga.  She  spends  almost  her 
entire  day  talking  with  students. 

“The  rest  of  the  -day  is  spent 
completing  records  and  fielding 
phone  calls.”  - . - - ^ 

Magazine  says  she  finds  her  work 
both  rewarding  and  fulfilling. 

“I  enjoy  it  when  someone  is  able 
to  change  something  they  wanted  to. 
I like  helping  someone  to  feel  good 
and  better  about  themselves.  To  be  a 
part  of  that  is  very  rewarding.” 

Shawna  Bernard 

Conestoga  counsellor  Shawna 


Bernard  agrees  that  one  of  the 
most  important  qualities  for  coun- 
sellors is  their  ability  to  listen. 

“I  think  it’s  important  to  be 
interested  in  helping  people  and 
to  be  able  to  listen  to  them  too. 

“Personally,  I prefer  to  listen  to 
people  and  to  hear  what  they  have 
to  say.  I prefer  not  to  lead  conver- 
sations.” 

Bernard  says  her  full-time  posi- 
tion at  Conestoga  is  to  help  stu- 
dents overcome  personal  or  aca- 
demic barriers  and  offer  support. 

“In  personal  issues  sometimes 
all  a student  needs  is  to  have 
someone  listen,  and  in  academic 
support  they  might  need  help  pri- 
oritizing in  courses  they  are  strug- 
gling with.” 

Bernard  says  she  also  offers 
consultations  for  Conestoga  facul- 
ty if  they  need  advice  or  an 
assessment  of  situations. 

In  addition  to  counselling  stu- 
dents, Bernard  has  taken  an  active 
role  in  counselling  Doon’s  inter- 
national students. 

She  does  individual  counselling 
with  international  students  but 
also  offers  workshops  and  culture 
shock  groups  for  multicultural 
and  immigrant  students. 

Culture  shock  is  a support  group 
that  deals  with  language  barriers 
and  cultural  differences.. . 

Bernard  says  she  likes  coun- 
selling because  she  enjoys  helping 
- othersf  ■ 

“I  feel  that  a counsellor’s  job  is 
to  empower  students  and  help 
guide  them.  It’s  a good  fit  for  me 
- for  my  personality  and  values. 

I enjoy  one-on-one  counselling 
because  I’m  a quieter  person  and 
not  an  extrovert.  I care  about  other 
people  and  I enjoy  getting  to  know 
them  and  help  them  through  things. 


Sometimes  students  come  in 
overwhelmed  with  something,  but 
after  talking  it  through  it’s  like  a 
weight  has  been  lifted  off  their 
shoulders.  It’s  rewarding  to  see 
them  walk  away  with  confidence.” 

However,  Bernard  says  that  con- 
cern for  students  can  sometimes 
be  a negative  factor. 

“You  know  that  a student  is  able 
to  deal  with  their  problems  but 
you  still  ask  yourself  when  they 
leave  (the  office)  - will  they  be 
OK?” 

Keith  Martin 

While  counsellors  at  Conestoga 
don’t  necessarily  specialize  in 
certain  areas,  some  have  more 
experience  in  different  aspects 
than  others. 

Counsellor  Keith  Martin’s  area 
of  greatest  knowledge  involves 
relationship-related  and  anger 
management  and  conflict  issues. 

Having  dealt  positively  with  his 
own  anger  issues,  Martin  is  able 
to  relate  better  with  some  stu- 
dents. 

“I  can  help  people  who  are  deal- 
ing with  anger  issues  because  I’ve 
been  in  the  same  situation  - I 
understand  where  they’re  coming 
from.  It’s  important  to  get  these 
issues  resolved  because  anger  can 
be  destructive  to  both  students 
and  people  they  know.” 

Martin  sees  his  role  as  a coun- 
sellor in  two  lights. 

“The  first  role  is  to  offer  purely 
academic  advice  on  course 
changes  or  choices.  The  second 
role  deals  with  personal  coun- 
selling. Personal  doesn’t  neces- 
sarily mean  school-related,  but 
personal  issues  that  are  affecting 
how  a student  is  doing  in  school.” 

Before  coming  to  Conestoga, 
Martin  spent  eight  years  in  a 


Young  Offender’s  custody  facility, 
which  he  says  was  very  different 
than  his  current  role  as  counsellor. 

“Here,  (at  Conestoga  College) 
there  are  more  people  who  really 
want  help  and  to  change.” 

It  wasn’t  the  same  with  all  the 
young  offenders. 

“There  seems  to  be  more  moti- 
vation by  the  students  to  change.” 

Martin  left  the  custody  facility 
and  went  back  to  school  where  he 
received  a masters  in  social  work. 


Conestoga  counsellor  Keith 
Martin. 

(Photo  by  Stacey  McCarthy) 

“I  love  working  with  people, 
helping  them  to  be  successful  in 
their  goals,  helping  them  so  that 
they  aren’t  stuck  somewhere  they 
don’t  want  to  be.” 

In  addition  to  one-on-one  coun- 
selling, Martin  says  he  also  enjoys 
doing  workshops. 

“I  didn’t  start  out  liking  work- 
shops, but  I grew  to  like  them.  It’s 
like  a teaching  position  - I enjoy 
that.  It’s  very  different  to  the  one- 
on-one  I’m  used  to,  but  I find  it 
rewarding.  It  feels  as  if  I’m  reach- 
ing more  people  in  a group  atmos- 
phere - there’s  more  of  an  impact.” 


PEER  MENTORING 
HAVE  YOU  CONSIDERED  IT? 


PEER  SERVICES  IS  CURRENTLY  RECRUITING 
SENIOR  NURSING  STUDENTS  TO  BE  MENTORS 


SENIOR  PEER  MENTORS  CONTACT  FIRST 
SEMESTER  STUDENTS  BY  TELEPHONE  ON  A 
MONTHLY  BASIS  TO  SUPPORT  STUDENTS  IN 
THEIR  PROGRESS  IN  THE  PROGRAM  AND  HELP 
THEM  ACCESS  RESOURSES  IF  BARRIERS  ARISE. 

TO  SET  UP  AN  APPOINTMENT  VISIT 
STUDENT  SERVICES  (ROOM  2B02). 


SERVICES 


Making  room 


CLASSIFIED 


COME  HOME  TO  CAMP  WAYNE  FOR  THE  SUMMER  OF  YOUR  LIFE  - 

Camp  Wayne.  NE  PA.  Counselor  Specialists  for  all  LandAVater  Sports.  Tennis; 

Outdoor  Adventure-  Climbing/Ropes,  Camping,  Mtn.  Biking;  Golf;  Roller  Hockey;  Tennis; 
SailingAVaterskiing/Boating;  Rocketry,  A & C,  Drama,  Radio,  Video  & more.  RNs  for  Health  Centre. 
Interviews  in  conjunction  with  4-School  Job  Fair  in 
RIM  Park  on  Wed,  Feb.  6.  On-line  application;  www.campwavne.comi 
Call  1-888-549-2963;  info@campwayne.com. 


Phase  3 of  construction  on  the  student  residence  will  add  96  bedrooms  to  the  residence 
and  will  be  ready  for  students  by  September.  (Photo  by  Jody  Arjdruszkiewicz) 
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Waving  away  the  pain  with  a smile 

Dekker  found  a way  of  spreading  cheer  while  dealing  with  his  suffering 


By  Reni  Nicholson 

“I’m  just  an  instrument,”  said 
Bob  Dekker.  “I’m  doing  what  I 
must  do. 

“We’re  going  into  a time  where 
people  are  really  hurting,”  said  the 
61 -year-old  Dekker.  “Humour  is 
so  important.  We  can  help  with 
humour.” 

Dekker,  who  wishes  he  could 
bring  humour  to  the  world 
through  showbiz,  is  starting  on  a 
local  level. 

Many  Conestoga  College  stu- 
dents who  ride  the  bus  or  drive  to 
school  on  Homer  Watson 
Boulevard  would  recognize  this 
unique  man  who  works  as  a cross- 
ing guard. 

Twice  daily,  bearing  a reflective 
vest,  a bright  orange  cap  that 
marks  the  birth  of  the  City  of 
Kitchener  in  1916,  white  gloves 
and  a red  and  white  stop  sign, 
Dekker  sets  out  to  keep  kids  safe 
and  bring  a little  cheer  into  the 
lives  of  strangers. 

Since  February  2000,  Dekker 
has  stood  at  the  corner  of  Homer 
Watson  Boulevard  and  Pioneer 
Drive,  as  the  traffic  rushes  by,  not 
only  guiding  children  to  and  from 
St.  Timothy  catholic  school,  but 
also  to  cheer  others  by  wearing  a 
red  clown  nose. 

“If  you  wear  the  red  nose,  that 
means  you  should  lighten  up,”  he 
said  as  he  explained  a newspaper 
article  that  encouraged  readers  to 
wear  a clown  nose  for  a day  to 
help  lighten  the  attitudes  of  oth- 
ers. 

“I  always  ask  myself  why  an 
idiot  should  stand  in  the  middle 
of  an  island,  but  I didn’t  tell 
myself  to  do  that,”  said  Dekker.  “I 
prayed  for  a way  to  make  people 
happier  in  their  lives  and  He 
answered.” 

When  he’s  out  on  the  corner  or 
standing  on  the  median,  Dekker 
said  he’s  different  from  his  nor- 
mal self.  “I  realize  there’s  a high- 
er power.” 

Faith  plays  a large  role  in 
Dekker’s  life. 

He’s  been  forced  to  find  a way 
to  make  it  through  the  hard  times 
life  has  handed  him. 

Born  in  Holland  in  1940, 
Dekker  experienced  a familiarity 
with  war  that  he  regrets. 

Living  across  the  street  from  a 
railroad  station  from  which  Jews 
were  shipped  to  concentration 
camps,  Dekker  heard  and  saw  the 
casualties  of  war. 

“I  could  hear  the  German  offi- 
cials yelling  and  doing  much 
worse  things  to  the  Jews,”  he  said. 
“No  child  should  see  the  things 
that  1 saw.” 

These  sights  and  sounds 
touched  him,  but  Dekker  experi- 
enced far  worse  things  at  home. 

Mentally  abused  by  his  father, 
Dekker  learned,  at  a young  age, 
that  no  one  should  have  to  experi- 
ence abuse  or  live  with  unhappi- 
ness. 

Coming  to  Canada  in  1948  to 
escape  his  father’s  hard  hand  and 
cold  heart,  Dekker  surprisingly 
found  his  father  tagging  along  on 
the  trip. 


lany  Conestoga  College  students  will  recognize  Bob  Dekker  as  the  clown-nosed  crossing  guard  at 
he  corner  of  Homer  Watson  Boulevard  and  Pioneer  Drive. 


Being  forced  to  endure  such 
3ain  has  only  made  him  want  to 
spread  cheer  to  others. 

“I  want  to  pour  out  my  love,” 
Dekker  said.  “I  want  to  carry  their 
hurts  and  ease  their  pain,  even  if 
it’s  just  a little.” 

He  said  his  compassion  for  oth- 
ers comes  from  his  experiences. 

“All  my  experiences  add  up  to 
wanting  to  make  a difference  for 
the  good  in  everyone. 

“A  whole  lot  of  me  goes  out 
there  to  the  people  when  I’m  on 
the  corner,”  he  said.  “Those  who 
wave  back  don’t  realize  that  I’m 
putting  a lot  of  me  out  there  for 
them.” 

Dekker  said  his  mission  is  one 
that  has  been  set  out  for  him.  He 
hasn’t  chosen  it.  He  said  his  path 
has  been  selected  for  him. 

Recently,  he  was  walking  down 
the  street  in  Kitchener  where  he 
lives,  and  suddenly  he  was  drawn 
to  a lady  standing  at  a bus  stop. 
He  said  he  walked  closer  and  as 
he  did,  she  looked  up  and  asked 
Dekker,  “Are  you  an  angel?”  He 
replied  that  he  wasn’t. 

,“I  was  floored  that  she  asked  me 
this,  and  we  continued  to  converse 
a little,”  he  said. 

The  next  week  he  said  she 
stopped  him  as  he  was  walking 
down  the  same  street. 

Dabbing  his  eyes,  Dekker  said, 
“She  told  me  she  had  contemplat- 
ed suicide  that  afternoon,  but 
because  1 stopped  and  took  a little 
time  to  notice  her.  she  was  still 
there.” 

He  said,  “What  we  need  is  more 
compassion,  less  individuality 
and  more  social  ethics.” 

By  standing  in  the  middle  of  an 
intersection  where  people  rush  to 


school  or  work  and  back  home, 
Dekker  said  he  has  “started  a 
reaction  that  has  made  people 
think  about  themselves  and  their 
environment. 

“I  get  many  responses  when  I’m 
out  there.” 


(Photo  by  Reni  Nicholson) 

Men  who  pass  him  in  cars  and 
trucks  like  him  to  salute,  while 
women  are  most  likely  to  return  a 
smile  and  a slight  finger-bending 
wave. 

“I  can’t  go  crazy  waving  out 
there,”  said  Dekker,  throwing  his 


arms  around.  “I’d  probably  cause 
an  accident. 

“The  worst  thing  people  do  is 
give  me  the  third-finger  salute.” 
He  said  it’s  mostly  young  high 
school  males  who  greet  him  this 
way. 

“I  don’t  think  they  respect  what 
I’m  doing.” 

He’s  even  had  students  throw 
lunch  at  him  from  passing  school 
buses. 

“The  human  psyche  is  quite  able 
to  go  through  hell  and  back  and 
stand  right  back  up  again,”  he 
said. 

Quoting  the  Bible,  Dekker 
added,  “But  if  we  help  each  other 
along,  we’ll  all  succeed,” 

The  corner,  he  said,  makes  him 
realize  he  can  make  a difference 
in  the  lives  of  others  even  if  it’s 
with  such  an  unusual  instrument 
such  as  his  clown  nose  and  his 
kind  heart. 

“If  we  all  took  pleasure  in  see- 
ing a smile  on  another’s  face  and 
knowing  you  made  a difference, 
even  if  it’s  just  for  a moment,  life 
would  be  a lot  simpler  and  happi- 
er,” he  said. 

Being  recognized  as  a kind  and 
considerate  individual  who  makes 
a difference  in  a small  way  is  how 
Dekker  hopes  to  be  remembered 
long  after  his  career  as  a crossing- 
guard  is  over. 

He  said  more  than  500  cars  pass 

him  each  day  and  all  he’s  trying  to 
do  is  take  his  smile  and  pass  it  on 
to  others.  His  wish  is  that  every- 
one would  smile  for  two  hours  a 
day. 

Dekker  works  his  magic 
Monday  through  Friday  from  8 to 
9 a.m.  and  3 to  4 p.m. 


COUNSELLOR’S  CORNER:  Finances 

Are  financial  pressures  creating  stress  for  you?  Is  it  difficult  to 
concentrate  on  studying  because  you’re  not  sure  if  you  can  pay  the  rent 
or  buy  groceries  this  month?  There  are  a number  of  things  you  can  do  to 
help  ease  your  financial  worries. 

If  your  financial  situation  has  changed,  check  with  the  Financial  Aid  office  to  see  if 
you  can  have  your  OSAP  entitlement  reassessed.  They  also  have  information  on 
bursaries.  The  Conestoga  College  bursary  is  available  to  all  students.  There  may 
be  some  other  bursaries  and  scholarships  available  for  students  in  specific  pro- 
grams. Scholarships  and  awards  available  for  students  in  each  program  are  listed 
in  the  Student  Procedures  Guide  you  received  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

Another  way  to  relieve  the  pressure  is  through  employment.  Ask  at  the  college’s 
Student  Employment  Office  (Room  2B04)  for  help  finding  part-time  work  during  the 
school  year  or  contract  work  for  the  summer.  Opportunities  for  employment  may 
also  be  available  at  the  college  through  the  work/study  program,  including  working 
as  a peer  tutor.  Service  clubs  and  churches  also  provide  support. 

If  you’re  having  more  immediate  needs.  Student  Services  can  provide  a 
limited  number  of  grocery  vouchers  and  provide  access  to  the 
College/CSl-sponsored  food  bank. 

If  you  would  like  to  discuss  any  of  these  options  or  other  ideas, 
please  ask  to  speak  with  a counsellor  in  Student  Services. 

A Message  from  Student  Services  (Room  2B02) 
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Support 
group 
for  gays 

By  Stacey  McCarthy 


One  in  10  people  are  homo- 
sexual. Therefore,  at  least  one 
or  two  of  your  friends  and 
approximately  500  Conestoga 
students  may  be  gay. 

Despite  the  numbers.  Doon 
counsellor  Barb  Kraler  said 
that  only  two  students  attended 
the  last  support  group  for  gays 
and  lesbians. 

“I  think  the  problem  was  that 
we  held  the  meeting  as  one  big 
group.”  Kraler  said. 

“But  some  people  are  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  coming  out.” 

Some  students  at  past  meet- 
ings were  already  comfortable 
with  their  sexuality  and  looked 
at  meetings  as  a way  to  social- 
ize. 

However,  some  people 
haven’t  fully  come  to  terms 
with  their  sexuality  and  want  to 
use  meetings  to  get  advice  on 
how  to  deal  with  their  situa- 
tion. 

This  year’s  support  group 
will  deal  mainly  with  students 
who  are  still  coming  out. 

The  group  allows  students  to 

ta)k  with  others  who  have  gone 

through,  or  are  going  through 
the  same  issues. 

“Students  come  to  the  group 
to  get  advice  and  to  help  them 
normalize  their  lives. 

Some  students  go  out  and  see 
someone  they  know  from  the 
group  too  - that  helps  them 
feel  more  comfortable. 

“If  students  are  still  uncom- 
fortable about  attending  the 
support  group,  they  can  meet 
with  a counsellor  individually,’ 
Kraler  said. 

Students  interested  in  attend- 
ing the  group  can  e-mail  Kraler 
at  bkraler@conestogac.on.ca 
or  sign  up  at  the  front  desk  at 
Student  Services. 

Meetings  will  be  held  once  a 
week  starting  Jan.  28  and 
worked  around  students’ 
schedules. 
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Road 

By  Daniel  Roth 

Nobody  looks  forward  to  driv- 
ing on  a snow-covered  road. 

For  years  the  cheapest  way  to 
clear  the  icy  and  snowy  condi- 
tions was  to  spread  tonnes  of  rock 
salt  and  sand  over  roads. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  salt  mined 
in  c'anada  is  designated  as  a de- 
icer for  roads. 

Because  it’s  mined  locally  it  is 
inexpensive  to  purchase,  but  it  is 
more  trouble  than  it’s  worth. 

According  to  Harold  Foster,  a 
professor  in  the  department  of 
geography  at  the  University  of 
Victoria,  B.C.,  it  eats  away  at  the 
infrastructure  of  the  city,  and  the 
environment. 

“(It)  damages  soils,  road  sur- 
faces, bridges,  parking  garages 
and  automobiles,”  he  stated  in  his 
report  called,  “Is  road  a major  car- 
cinogen?” written  in  February 
2000. 

What  makes  matters  worse  is 
that  road  salt  is  in  the  process  of 
being  designated  as  a toxic  sub- 
stance under  the  Canadian 


de-icer 

Environmental  Protection  Act, 
according  to  a Nov.  30  article  in 
The  Globe  and  Mail. 

Environment  Minister  David 
Anderson  is  calling  for  road  salt  to 
be  added  to  Canada’s  list  of 
extremely  toxic  substances  because 
scientific  research  indicates  that  the 
five  million  tonnes  of  road  salt 
spread  annually  on  Canadian  high- 
ways is  dangerous  to  the  environ- 
ment because  it  pollutes  groundwa- 
ter and  kills  vegetation. 

Currently,  Waterloo 
Region  pays  for 
around  30,000 
tonnes  of  salt,  which 
is  130  kilograms  for 
every  kilometre  of 
two-lane  road. 

So  now  you  not  only  have  to 
worry  about  chapped  lips  or  frost- 
bite but  also  inhaling  road 
salt  dust,  which  is  considered  a car- 
cinogen, or  drinking  contaminated 
water. 


a salty 

It  was  reported  in  the  Record  on 
Dec.  1 that  the  region  spends  an 
average  of  $800,000  annually  on 
road  maintenance,  which  includes 
labour,  equipment  and  materials. 

Currently,  Waterloo  Region 
pays  for  around  30,000  tonnes  of 
salt,  which  is  130  kilograms  for 
every  kilometre  of  two-lane  road. 

According  to  a Jan.  1 article  in 
The  Record,  the  region  consid- 
ered different  alternatives  to  old- 
fashioned  road  salt  because  they 
wanted  to  cut  costs  and  the 
amount  of  material  they  were  put- 
ting on  the  roads. 

An  article  appearing  in  Natural 
Life  Magazine  stated  that  one 
solution  is  a non-toxic  de-icer 
such  as  magnesium  acetate. 
However  cost  was  a major  factor. 

“A  tonne  of  rock  salt  cost  $65 
while  a tonne  of  non-toxic  de-icer 
such  as  magnesium  acetate  cost  as 
much  as  $2,000.” 

In  the  fall  the  region  opted  to 
purchase  state-of-the-art  trucks, 
which  are  equipped  with  a Global 
Positioning  System  (GPS),  and 
-automatic  spreaders. 


issue 

The  GPS  is  a satellite-guided 
system  that  monitors  the  truck’s 
location,  speed  and  the  amount  of 
salt  being  distributed  on  the  roads. 

The  information  gathered  by  the 
GPS  will  be  processed  at  the 
headquarters  so  the  salt  can  be 
distributed  as  sparingly  as  possi- 
ble. 

The  computer-controlled  auto- 
matic spreaders  adjust  the  amount 
of  salt  going  onto  the  roads 
according  to  the  speed  of  the 
truck. 

Another  procedure  the  region  is 
investigating  is  to  pre-wet  the  salt 
before  the  trucks  leave  the  yard. 

It  is  the  liquid  form  of  salt  that 
actually  melts  the  ice  so  by  pre- 
wetting the  salt  it  will  not  only 
speed  up  the  rate  in  which  ice 
melts,  but  it  will  also  prevent  the 
salt  from  bouncing  around  the 
road. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  offi- 
cials at  the  region  that  salt 
application  rates  have  fallen 
between  20  and  25  per  cent  since 
the  new  technology  was  imple- 
mented. 
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Finally,  the  good  guy  wins 


(Internet  photo) 


By  Vanessa  Laye 

Out  of  a cast  of  16  only  two 
remained,  but  Ethan  Zohn  was  left 
standing  after  the  final  votes 
were  read. 

Zohn,  27,  jumped  for  joy  wear- 
ing a cut-off  T-shirt  with  No.  1 on 
his  back  after  winning  $1  million 
US  and  a new  Chevy  Avalanche 
on  the  hit  reality  TV  series 
Survivor:  Africa. 

The  two-hour  finale  started  with 
the  four  remaining  survivors  (all 
from  the  original  Boran  tribe) 
awaiting  an  immunity  challenge. 
At  the  tribal  council  meeting 
grounds  Lex  Van  den  Berghe, 
Tom  Buchanan,  Ethan  and  Kim 
Johnson  battled  each  other  in  a 


question  game  based  on  things 
they  may  have  learned  about  their 
former  teammates. 

Big  Tom  was  ahead  by  one 
point,  but  Kim  caught  up  and  won 
immunity  by  being  the  only  one  to 
answer  the  last  question  eorrectly, 
and  therefore  saved  herself  from 
being  ousted  at  tribal  council. 

Instead  Big  Tom  got  the  boot. 

A goat  farmer.  Big  Tom,  46, 
from  Rich  Valley,  Va.  boosted  the 
show’s  ratings  with  his  outgoing 
personality  and  hilarious  sense  of 
humour. 

According  to  US  Weekly  maga- 
zine Tom’s  luxury  item  was  a rac- 
coon penis,  as  castaway  Kelly 
Goldsmith  revealed. 

“He  would  make  everyone  rub  it 


for  luck  before  challenges,’’ 
she  said. 

The  show  went  on  as  the  three 
little  pigs  went  back  to  camp,  only 
to  be  woken  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  to  start  the  next  immuni- 
ty challenge,  which  was  to  hold 
onto  a wooden  idol  while  standing 
on  two  uneven  logs  in  the 
blistering  sun. 

Ethan  was  the  first  to  go  and 
Lex  followed  after  an  unfortunate 
nighttime  diarrhea  epic  made  a 
comeback  three  hours  and  21 
minutes  into  the  challenge. 

Kim,  57,  showed  her  toughness 
winning  the  immunity  challenge 
to  take  her  to  the  final  two. 

Lex  a 38-year-old  marketing 
manager  from  Santa  Cruz,  Calif., 


was  the  14th  survivor  to  be  kicked 
off,  a decision  made  solely 
by  Kim. 

From  then  on  it  was  up  to  the 
seven  ex-survivors  on  the  jury  to 
vote  for  the  winner  of 
Survivor:  Africa. 

The  seven  castaways  all  asked 
questions  to  help  them  make  their 
final  decision. 

Kelly  wouldn't  have  voted  for 
either  if  she  had  the  choice,  so 
instead  of  asking  a question  she 
lashed  out  at  them  and  made  them 
pick  a number  between  one 
and  1 ,000. 

But  the  votes  weren’t  read  in 
Africa.  Just  like  in  Survivor:  The 
Australian  Outback  the  survivors 
reconvened  at  CBC  Studio  36  in 


Los  Angeles  that  was  designed  to 
look  like  the  tribal  council  area. 

But  Big  Tom  said  it  best  when 
casting  his  vote  for  the  winner: 
“You  can’t  click  your  shoes  this 
time,”  he  said,  referring  to  Kim’s 
time  being  up  and  that  they  just 
brought  her  along  for  the  ride. 

Ethan  won  the  grand  prize  to  the 
delight  of  his  family  and  friends 
in  the  audience. 

Bryant  Gumbel  then  hosted  the 
first  live  exclusive  interview  with 
the  entire  cast  after  the  finale. 

Although  Ethan  didn't  look  like 
a threat,  in  the  end  the  good 
guy  won. 

Outwit,  outplay,  outlast,  that  is 
what  Ethan  did  to  be  Africa’s  soul 
survivor. 


Psychic  fair  a fun, 

memorable  event 

Psychics  don’t  always  say  what  we  wish  to  hear 


The  psychic  fairs  at 
Bingemans  Park  are  events  1 
look  forward  to  every  year.  I like 
to  attend  the  January  fair 
because  it  is  a great  opportunity 
to  see  what  the  new  year  has  in 
store.  I was  especially  excited 
about  going  this  year  because  I 
had  some  major  questions 
to  ask. 

This  being  my  last  year  of  col- 
lege I thought  it  would  be  fun  to 
see  what  a psychic  would  predict 
happening  to  me  after  I graduate. 
Where  will  I end  up?  Will  I get  a 
job  in  my  chosen  field? 

Who  better  to  ask  than  people 
who  specialize  in  seeing  into  the 
future? 

I went  on  the  last  day  of  the 
fair,  Jan.  6,  because  I thought 
most  people  would  have  gone  the 
previous  Friday  or  Saturday. 
Having  been  to  a psychic  fair 
before.  I made  sure  I arrived  just 
as  it  was  opening  so  1 could  get 
in  to  see  a psychic  before  the 
place  filled  with  people.  It  was  a 
good  thing  1 did  because  an  hour 
after  I arrived  the  building  was 
packed  with  people  lining  up  to 
book  readings. 

Since  I showed  up  early.  I had 
my  pick  of  the  20  psychics  who 
were  there. 

This  year,  the  fair  offered  a 
wide  variety  of  talents  to  choose 
from.  I chose  two  psychics,  the 
clairvoyant  Maureen  Collins  and 
the  Scottish  psychic  Gord  who 
specializes  in  numerology. 


What  attract- 
ed me  to 
Maureen  was 
the  fact  that 
she  didn’t  use 
any  props  dur- 
ing her  read- 
ings. Usually  a 
psychic  uses 
Tarot  cards, 
crystals  or 
some  form  of  visual  aid.  Instead, 
she  used  psychometry.  the  method 
of  feeling  vibrations  by  holding 
onto  a personal  object  of  the  client 
such  as  a piece  of  jewclery  or 
keys. 

I had  none  of  those  on  me  so  I 
handed  over  the  next  best  thing, 
my  bank  card,  and  listened  to  a 
full  year's  worth  of  wealth  and 
opportunity.  The  reading  went 
well,  a little  too  well.  It  was  pret- 
ty much  everything  I wanted  to 
hear.  I was  skeptical  about  my 
positive  reading  so  I decided  to 
try  another  psychic. 

Every  hour  a psychic  presented 
a free  lecture  to  demonstrate  his 
or  her  specific  talents.  I had 
attended  Gord's  lecture  on  his 
theory  of  “Mathematics  and  your 
destiny  ” while  waiting  for  a 
friend  and  decided  to  get  a read- 
ing from  him. 

Gord  believes  that  everything 
in  the  universe  can  be  explained 
by  mathematics.  By  using 
numerology,  the  science  of 
assigning  numeric  values  to  let- 
ters, he  believes  that  your  name 


and  date  of  birth  can  reveal  your 
destiny  and  your  life’s  purpose. 

Gord's  reading  was  by  far  the 
most  interesting  I have  ever 
experienced.  Using  dominoes 
and  dice  Gord  mapped  out  my 
entire  life  cycle  on  a monthly 
basis. 

He  wrote  down  my  name, 
including  both  my  middle 
names,  converted  them  to  num- 
bers, and  came  up  with  the  num- 
ber 1 1 . 

According  to  Gord,  11  is  an 
enlightened  number  that  repre- 
sents spirituality-enlightened 
people  who  have  a heightened 
sense  of  direction  and  purpose. 
He  told  me  what  my  purpose  for 
this  life  is  and  what  I need  to 
leant  to  advance  spirituality.  If 
what  he  told  me  is  right,  1 defi- 
nitely have  my  work  cut 
out  for  me. 

My  reading  was  not  completely 
rosy.  He  warned  me  of  dangerous 
situations  tliat  I will  be  facing  in  the 
near  future,  money  problems  and 
habits  that  1 have  formed  that  could 
hold  me  back  not  only  spirituality 
but  professionally  if  I'm  not  careful. 

Do  I believe  everything  he  told 
me?  No.  I know  enough  to  take 
anyone's  advice,  or  predictions 
about  my  life,  with  a grain  of  salt. 
How  ever,  1 do  have  notes  and  plan 
to  keep  an  eye  out  for  events  that 
both  psychics  predicted. 

.After  all,  since  1 had  readings  from 
two  psychics.  I’m  sure  some  of 
their  predictions  will  come  true. 


Michelle 

Goring 


Jigzone.com  is  a real 
puzzler’s  paradise 


This  column  appears  weekly  and 
focuses  on  fun  and  informative  Web 
sites  of  interest  to  the  students  and 
staff  at  Conestoga  College. 

I’m  always  looking  for  ways  to 
pass  my  time  before  class  starts. 
I’ve  been  a game  lover  forever,  so  I 
look  for  games  sites  on  the  Internet 
where  you  can  choose  from  hun- 
dreds of  games. 

Jigzone.com  is  one  of  those  hid- 
den gems  that  has  already  provided 
me  with  hours  of  entertainment. 
This  page  challenges  users  with 
jigsaw  puzzles  ranging  in  difficulty 
from  six  pieces  to  more  than  240. 

It  doesn’t  look  like  much  w'hen 
you  first  sign  onto  the  site.  There 
are  few  graphics  or  \'isually  pleas- 
ing elements  on  the  page.  But  after 
spending  more  than  two  hours 
playing  on  this  site  during  my  first 
visit.  I was  more  than  willing  to 
overlook  any  page  layout  flaw's. 

There  are  more  than  800  different 
puzzles  to  choose  from  on  the  site, 
and  32  different  puzzle  cuts  to 
chose  from. 

1 prefer  the  standard  cut.  but  you 
can  also  get  circular  puzzles  or  tri- 
angular pieces  as  well.  After  you 
choose  a puzzle,  it  loads  onto  the 
page  as  jumbled  pieces  you  move 
by  clicking  and  dragging  with  your 
mouse.  The  six-piece  puzzles  take 
an  average  of  half  a minute  to  com- 
plete while  the  240-piece  puzzle 
can  take  o\'er  an  hour. 

A handy  clock  on  the  left  side  of 
the  game  board  lets  you  know  just 
how  slow  your  progress  is 
for  each  puzzle. 

Jigzone  is  not  geared  tow  ards  an\’ 
specific  individual.  There  are  many 
choices  available  so  users  can 
personalize  their  games. 

While  you  can  choose  different 
puzzle  sizes  and  shapes,  you  can 
also  choose  the  image  on  the  puz- 


zle. A puzzle 
gallery  fea- 
tured on  the 

site  is  divided 
into  cate- 
gories like 
landscapes, 
architecture, 
people  and 
recreation. 

As  w'ell. 
archive  w'here 
Jigzone  brow'sers  can  check  out 
previous  "puzzles  of  the  day.” 

While  I understand  the  obvious 
limitations  of  computer  jigsaw- 
puzzles.  there  is  one  element  that 
could  be  improved. 

The  options  menu  on  the  left  side 
of  the  playing  screen  is  too  large, 
decreasing  an  alread\  too-small 
jigsaw  playing  area.  It's  hard  to 
manipulate  240  pieces  w hen  some 
are  hidden  behind  nine  or  10  oth- 
ers. but  somehow  1 managed. 

While  there  is  encouragement  to 
sign  on  for  free  as  a Jigzone  mem- 
ber. there  is  no  need  if  \'ou  are  just 
\ isiting  the  page  periodically. 

There  are  few  perks  for  members 
except  the  ability  to  upload  your 
own  photos  and  make  them  into 
puzzles.  You  also  have  the  option 
of  recei\  ing  the  "puzzle  of  the  day 
by  e-mail  if  you  are  a member. 

Those  who  lo\e  sitting  dow  n and 
completing  puzzles  b\  hand  will 
find  the  online  experience  a little 
different.  However,  because  you 
are  gi\  en  lots  of  options  and  chal- 
lenges for  absoluteb'  free,  it  makes 
a great  book-marked  page  for  those 
w ho  are  as  addicted  to  puzzles  as  I 
am. 

If  you  know  of  any  fun  or  interest- 
ing Web  sites,  you  can  e-mail  me  at 
stacesm  18@lwtmail.com  and  it 
may  appear  in  a future 
column. 


there  is  a small 


A distinguished  troubled  mind 


By  Lisa  Hiller 

In  the  thriller  A Beautiful  Mind, 
Academy  Award  winner  Russell 
Crowe  plays  John  Nash  in  a story 
about  how  a mental  disorder  can 
corrupt  the  most  intelligent  mind.  It 
tells  of  a troubled  but  brilliant 
genius  who  loses  his  grip  on  reality 
and  must  learn  how  to  overcome 
his  demons  and  see  reality  while 
ignoring  what  isn’t  real. 

Crowe  (The  Insider,  Gladiator) 
tries  his  hand  at  the  role  of  a para- 
noid, somewhat  anti-social  man 
who  goes  from  his  Princeton 
University  days  to  master  code- 
breaker in  high  demand  to  the  folks 
at  the  Pentagon. 

At  university,  Nash  cracks  down 
on  the  academics  but  learns  how  to 
relax  and  kick  back  a few  with  his 
roommate  and  fellow  students. 

He  divides  his  time  between  hav- 
ing fun  with  his  roommate  and 
classmates  and  writing  out 


formulas.  Years  later  the  mathemati- 
cian finds  himself  married  to  a stu- 
dent, Jennifer  Connelly  (Inventing 
the  Abbots)  with  a child  on  the  way. 

He  is  liked  at  work  and  loved  at 
home,  what  more  could  any 
man  ask  for? 

Then  Nash  catches  a glimpse  of 
Ed  Harris  while  at  the  Pentagon 
one  day.  Harris  approaches  Nash 
about  working  for  the  department 
of  defence.  Nash  accepts. 

Of  course  this  all  takes  place  dur- 
ing the  Cold  War  and  the  threat  of 
communism. 

Soon  Nash  is  caught  up  in  his 
work  for  the  department,  which  is 


something  he  believes  is  so  real  and 
dangerous  that  he  can’t  tell  anyone, 
not  his  compatriots  from  Princeton, 
not  even  his  wife. 

Everyone  is  in  the  dark,  everyone 
but  Nash  it  seems. 

Crowe’s  depiction  of  a troubled 
genius  in  the  movie  adds  another 
dimension  to  his  ability  as  an  actor. 

His  portrayal  seems  to  reflect  his 
down-to-earth  nature  in  real  life. 
When  he  is  recognized  for  his 
accomplishments  many  years  later, 
he  thanks  Connelly  for  basically 
sticking  with  him  through  the  good 
and  the  bad. 

A Beautiful  Mind  is  well  directed 
by  Ron  Howard  (The  Grinch),  and 
is  a story  about  the  mind  and  heart 
being  able  to  overcome  anything. 

A brilliant  mathematician  must 
try  to  ignore  a reality  so  real  and 
powerful  and  instead  learn  to  face 
the  one  that  means  the  most  to  him, 
love  and  math.  The  ultimate  ques- 
tion is  which  reality  will  win  out? 


Russell  Crowe  plays  John  Nash, 
grip  on  reality. 


a brilliant  genius  who  loses  his 
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Sex  sells, 
imagine  that 


By  Vanessa  Laye 

Sex,  sex  and  more  sex  is  how 
comedian  Hank  Azaria  kept  his 
audience  from  going  astray  dur- 
ing the  debut  of  his  NBC  series 
Imagine  That  which  premiered 
at  8 p.m.  on  Jan.  8. 

Azaria  plays  a frustrated  TV 
comedy  sketch-show  writer. 
Josh  Walker,  whose  spaced  out 
boss  (Married... With  Children’s 
Katey  Sagal)  steals  his  show 
ideas  and  alters  its  puns,  which 
ultimately  leads  to  a catastro- 
phe. 

Azaria’s  show  ideas  are  creat- 
ed through  his  frequent  fan- 
tasies. 

The  talented  actor  plays  many 
different  characters  in  these 
dreams  by  adding  makeup,  cos- 
tume and  one  of  his  many  voic- 
es. 

He  is  known  as  the  man  behind 
the  voices  of  bartender  Moe 
Szyslack,  convenient-store 
owner  Apu  Nahasapeemapetilion 
and  Police  Chief  Wiggum  on 
The  Simpsons. 

Also,  in  his  recently  released 


The  cast  of  Imagine  That. 

(Internet  photo) 


movie  America’s  Sweethearts, 
he  plays  Catherine  Zeta-Jones’ 
boyfriend  Hector,  a hilarious 
Spaniard  who  speaks  with  a 
Strong  accent  and  a lisp. 

In  Tuesday  night’s  episode 
Azaria  is  not  only  frustrated 
with  his  boss,  but  also  with  his 
non-existent  sex  life  with  his 
wife  Wendy  (Chicago  Hope’s 
Jayne  Brook). 

The  two  go  to  see  a therapist 
about  the  problem  but  while  sit- 
ting in  the  waiting  room  Azaria 
drifts  off  into  a fantasy  of  how 
he  would  like  the  session  to  go. 

In  this  fantasy  Azaria  plays 
both  Josh  and  the  Italian  macho 
man  therapist  who  prescribes 
him  two  beers  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  his  wife  to  meet  his 
sexual  needs. 

Eventually  he  snaps  out  of  it 
and  the  real  session  begins. 

Azaria’s  sex  problem  is  solved 
when  he  finds  out  that  his  sexu- 
ally withholding  wife  just  wants 
him  to  share  his  feelings. 

He  then  proceeds  to  spill  his 
guts,  along  with  the  secret  that 
the  sexy  woman  at  the  office 
(Julia  Schultz,  who  posed  for 
Playboy  in  1998)  is  actually  his 
assistant. 

The  show  left  its  seven  million 
viewers  confused  as  it  ended 
with  an  unexplained  and  obvi- 
ously explicit  sex  move  called 
■‘the  Cleveland  tornado.” 

Azaria's  new  show  is  funny, 
but  with  only  five  episodes  shot, 
and  with  executive  producer 
Seth  Kurland  leaving  the  show 
over  creative  differences,  Azaria 
needs  to  get  back  into  the 
studio. 

It  makes  you  wonder  if  he  ran 
out  of  ideas  for  his  fantasy 
sequences  or  if  the  show  will  be 
cancelled. 


Not  another  award  show 


Sean  (P.  Diddy)  Corhbs  co-hosted  the  29th  Annual  American 
Music  Awards  in  Los  Angeles  on  Jan.  9.  (internet photo) 


By  Vanessa  Laye 

Leather,  velour,  bad  hats  and 
gloves  were  the  main  attraction  at 
the  29th  Annual  American  Music 
Awards  in  Los  Angeles  on  Jan  9. 

Sean  <P.  Diddy)  Combs,  co-host 
for  the  show,  started  the  hoopla 
with  a bang.  Singing  his  heart  out 
on  top  of  a mysterious  black  bus  to 
Bad  Boys  for  Life,  Combs  boys. 
Snoop  Dog  and  Ben  Stiller  stepped 
out  of  the  smoke-filled  bus,  crack- 
ing up  the  audience.  The  first  act 
exceeded  my  expectation  as  Bad 
Boys,  Mr.  Cheeks  and  Lif  Bow 
Wow  joined  Combs  in  song. 

But  overbearing  co-host  Jenny 
McCarthy  ruined  the  excitement 
with  sexual  puns  and  her  obnox- 
iously loud  microphone  debut. 

Alicia  Keys,  Destiny’s  Child  and 
Tim  McGraw  each  took  home  two 
American  Music  Awards,  along 
with  the  late  Aaliyah  who  won  the 
best  soul  album  and  favourite 
female  soul  artist. 

Keys  stole  the  show  as  she  was 
nominated  for  five  awards.  She  was 
named  favourite  new  pop  or  rock 
artist  and  favourite  new  soul/  R&B 
artist. 

The  beautiful  trio  Destiny’s  Child 
sported  matching  brown  suede  out- 
fits made  by  Beyonce  Knowle’s 
mother  as  they  were  awarded 
favourite  pop  or  rock  album,  and 
named  favourite  soul/R&B  group. 

Favourite  country  male  and 
female  artists  went  to  married 
songbirds  Faith  Hill  and  McGraw. 
This  is  the  fourth  American  Music 
Award  for  both  performers  and  the 
second  in  this  category  for  Hill. 
McGraw  was  also  awarded  for 
favourite  country  album  with  Set 
This  Circus  Down. 

Although  Canadian  singer  Nelly 
Furtado  didn’t  win  an  award,  she 
did  get  to  introduce  and  present  the 
first-ever  fayourite  alternative  artist 
award  with  raoper  Nelly  to  the 
crazy  Limp  Bizkit. 

This  was  Limp  Bizkit’s  first 
American  Music  Award  along  with 
Lenny  Kravitz  who  was  named 
favourite  pop  or  rock  artist. 


Other  new  awards  added  to  the 
show  were  the  Internet  Fan  Award 
won  by  U2,  the  contemporary 
inspirational  artist  award  that  was 
awarded  to  Yolanda  Adams  and  the 
new  music  award  sponsored  by 
Coca  Cola,  which  was  presented  to 
Carbon  Leaf.  This  was  the  first 
unsigned  group  to  sing  at  the 
American  Music  Awards. 

The  most  emotional  award  went 
to  Garth  Brooks,  who  accepted  the 
award  of  merit.  He  tipped  his  hat  to 
cover  the  tear  in  his  eye  and  had  a 
shaky  voice.  With  100-million 
albums  sold  and  25  of  his  singles 
hitting  No.  1,  the  award  was 
definitely  deserved. 

But  the  best  was  yet  to  come. 
With  the  show  nearing  the  end, 
viewers  at  home  must  have  been 
wondering  if  Michael  Jackson  was 
going  to  appear  to  accept  the  most 
prestigious  award  of  the  night  after 
Michael  Greene,  Grammy  presi- 
dent of  the  Recording  Academy, 
allegedly  said  that  Jackson  would- 
n’t be  performing  at  the  Grammy’s 
if  he  made  an  appearance  at  the 
American  Music  Awards. 

But  Jackson,  the  King  of  Pop 
showed  up  to  accept  the  artist  of 
the  century  award  with  smiles  and 
appreciation. 


Many  great  performers  like  Cher, 
Shaggy,  Usher  and  Britney  Spears 
hyped  up  the  award  show,  but  of 
the  four,  only  Shaggy  and  Usher 
wowed  the  crowd. 

Shaggy  performed  a mix  of  his 
latest  hits,  with  a choreographed 
dance  production  ending  with  a 
Rasta  beat. 

As  for  Usher,  his  U Got  It  Bad 
routine  received  a standing  ovation  as 
the  one-man  attraction  in  dark 
shades,  leather  gloves  and  pants 
robotically  stripped  off  his  white  tank 
top  in  a stellar  dance  performance. 

As  for  Cher  and  Spears,  their  see- 
through,  skimpy  clothes  must  have 
gotten  lost  on  the  flight  as  the  two 
were  covered  in  cloth  from 
head-to-toe. 

Spears  hit  an  all-time  low  as  her 
boyfriend  Justine  Timberlake  was 
the  only  one  to  make  a fuss  about 
her  performance  by  giving  her  a 
lonely  standing  ovation.  Spears 
performed  her  new  song  Fm  Not  a 
Girl,  Not  Quite  a Woman  from  her 
movie  Crossroads  that  will  debut 
Feb.  15.  Her  singing  was  as  bad  as 
her  performance,  which  was  obvi- 
ously an  advertisement,  as  she 
wore  a full-length  dress  to  attract  a 
much  larger  and  older  audience  for 
her  upcoming  movie. 


HOROSCOPE 


By  Daniel  Roth 

Week  of  Jan.  21-27,  2002 


Happy  Birthday  Aquarius! 

You  may  be  in  for  a surprise  on 
your  birthday.  A sudden  change  or 
a short  trip  is  going  to  make  you 
quite  happy.  Don’t  hesitate  to  let 
your  friends  spoil  you. 


Aries:  March  21  - April 
19 


Your  friends  may  be  com- 
ing to  you  for  some  advice.  You 
will  be  able  to  see  both  sides  of 
their  problem.  You  will  have  to  try 
your  best  to  keep  everyone  happy. 

Luckiest  day:  January  22. 


Taurus:  April  20  - May  20 
If  you  want  to  be  truly 
happy,  you’re  going  to  have 
to  stop  suppressing  your  emotions. 


Your  friends  will  be  more  than 
willing  to  help  you  with  any  prob- 
lems. 

Luckiest  day:  January  21. 

m Gemini:  May  21  - June 
21 

Be  prepared  for  argu- 
ments, competitions  and  struggles 
this  week.  Once  all  of  the  problems 
have  been  sorted  through,  your  life 
will  be  more’clear  and  simple. 
Luckiest  day:  January  26. 


Cancer:  June  22  - July 


22 


This  week  you  must  take 
some  time  out  of  your  busy  life  to 
relax.  Nothing  new  or  major  is 
going  to  happen  so  use  this 
uneventful  time  to  heal  any 
wounds. 

Luckiest  day:  January  23. 


Leo:  July  23  - August  22 
^ Fate  is  working  in  your 
lavour.  It  will  lead  you  away  from 
any  old  situations  going  on  in  your 
life  this  week,  whether  you  want  to 
move  on  or  not. 

Luckiest  day:  January  25. 

Virgo:  August  23  - 

September  22 

The  page  has  turned,  you  will  be 
starting  a new  chapter  in  your  life. 
Be  prepared  to  have  a new  develop- 
ment with  your  family  as  well  as 
financial  matters. 

Luckiest  day:  January  27. 

Libra:  September  23  - 
October  22 

You  are  in  store  for  an  amazing 
week!  You  will  receive  unexpected 
help  or  advice  which  will  make  you 
look  at  a situation  differently. 

Luckiest  day:  January  21. 


Scorpio:  October  23  - 
ilV"  November  21 

You  will  feel  like  you 
have  to  rush  this  week  to  finish 
your  Jobs  at  hand.  The  result  of 
your  efforts  will  be  the  same,  so 
slow  down  and  enjoy  your  life 
more. 

Luckiest  day:  January  22. 

Sagittarius:  November  22 
- December  2 1 

You  luck  is  going  to  improve  this 
week.  Expect  little  luxuries  such  as 
small  gifts  or  an  evening  out  at 
someone  else’s  expense. 

Luckiest  day:  26. 

Capricorn:  December  22 
W 4^  - January  19 
If  you  are  feeling  down  a workout 
at  the  gym  may  lift  your  spirits. 
You  will  notice  people  around  you 
will  be  seeking  your  advice. 


LucKiesi  uay:  January  z/. 


Aquarius:  January  20  - 
February  18 

This  week  you  are  going  to  be 
burdened  with  paperwork  and 
negotiations.  Be  sure  to  read 
through  anything  dealing  with 
financial  matters  carefully. 

Luckiest  day:  January  21. 


Pisces:  February  19  - 
March  20 

Your  ability  to  balance  every- 
thing going  on  in  your  life  is  going 
to  be  put  to  the  test.  As  long  as  you 
look  at  situations  positively  every- 
thing is  going  to  be  fine. 

Luckiest  day:  January  22. 

Daniel  Roth  is  a second-year 
journalism  student  who  has  studied 
astrology  and  other  clairvoyant 
issues  for  three  years. 


What  is  Job  Fair? 


★ An  opportunity  for  stud^ls  and  alumni  to  netwoik  with 


★ 

★ 


potential  employers 

An  opportunity  to  investipte  and  research  career  options 
An  event  Uiat  helps  you  to  obtain  inclination  hcnn 
employers  on: 


Career  Op^witunities 
Educational  Reqoirenents 
Industry  Growth 
Salary  Expectations 


Corporate  Coltoe 
lobRequiremenls 
Industry  Timds 
Skills  and  Qualifications 


TIPS  for  Preparation: 

^ Attend  a "Maximiziiig  Job  Fair”  Workshop....sign  up  In  the  Student 
Employment  Office  or  call  (519)  748-5220,  ext  3340 

★ Visit  our  Wd?  site  at  ’www.paitn^:s4^p1ovment.ca  for  a list  of  participErting 
organizations 

if  Pick  up  an  Employe  Guidebook  at  Studrat  Employmem  or  at  the  Main  Office  at 
Guelph  Campus  in  advance  of  Job  Fair  (available  at  RIM  Park  on  the  day  of  the 
Fair  as  well) 

if  Research  employer  information  available  in  Student  Employment 

if  Update  your  rdsumd  and  cany  some  at  the  Fair 

★ Prepare  a business  card  to  give  employes  a sn^^ot  of  your  qualifications 

★ Target  potential  employers 

★ Prepare  a list  of  questions  to  ask  employers 

★ Presentation: 

★ Dress  and  conduct  yourself  professionally 

if  Exude  enthusiasm  and  self  confidence 

★ Be  positive  and  smile 

★ How  to  get  to  Job  Fair: 

★ FREE  transportation  will  run  throughout  the  day 
(see  schedule  for  your  campus) 

★ Conestoga  College  Boon  Campus  buses  will  run 
four  times  during  the  day 

★ Boon  Canqjus  buses  will  pick  up  and  drop  off  at 
Door  #2 

★ Conestoga  College  Guelph  Campus  buses  will 
run  once  in  the  morning  and  once  in  the 
afternoon 

★ Guelph  Campus  buses  will  pick  up  and  drop  off 
at  Guelph  C^pus  main  entrance 


Dooa  Campus 

To 

Job  Fair 

Depart  from 
Career  Fair 

9:30  a,m. 

11:00  a.m. 

10:30  a.m. 

12:00  D.m. 

11:30  a.m. 

2:00  OJn. 

1:30  D.m. 

3:30  p.m. 

Gadph  Campus 

9:30  a.m. 

11:30  a.m. 

ll:OOD.m. 

2:30  DJn, 

1:00  p.m. 

4:00  p.m. 

Waterloo  Campus 

Access  to  Ae  bus  is  provided 
from  either  WLU  or  UW  (See 
details  on  Flyers  posted  at 
Waterioo  Campus) 

For  more  informatioQ  about  RIM  park  and  additional  maps,  please  visit  their  website  at  www,citv.waterloo.on.ca/rimpark 
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Intramural 
season 
kicks  off 

By  Daniel  Roth 

Intramural  sports  have  kicked 
off  for  another  semester. 

Marlene  Ford,  co-ordinator  of 
athletics,  said  being  on  an  intra- 
mural sports  team  is,  “a  great 
opportunity  to  meet  students 
who  aren’t  in  your  program,  or 
are  in  their  first  year. 

“It’s  a break  from  your  daily 
routine.” 

She  said  intramurals  offer 
something  for  everyone.  And 
competition  isn’t  really  a major 
factor,  as  that  is  what  the  varsi- 
ty teams  are  for. 

“As  long  as  your  a 
full-time  student 
here  you  can  play.” 

Marlene  Ford, 
co-ordinator  of  athletics 

“Co-ed  volleyball  is  low-key; 
anyone  off  of  the  street  can 
play  it,”  she  said.  “It’s  a sport 
for  anybody.” 

“Same  thing  with  non-contact 
hockey,”  she  added.  “You  don’t 
have  to  be  a super  athlete  to 
play.” 

Sports  available  to  sign  up  for 
are:  men’s  non-contact  hockey, 
ball  hockey,  co-ed  volleyball 
and  co-ed  indoor  soccer. 

Ford  said  there  are  very  little 
prerequisites  to  play  on  one  of 
the  college’s  intramural  teams. 

“As  long  as  you’re  a full-time 
student  here  you  can  play”  she 
said. 

There  are  no  try-out  for  the 
teams. 

Sign-ups  ran  from  Jan.  9 
through  Jan.  16. 

Ford  said  it  is  common  for 
people  to  put  together  a team 
through  their  program. 

This  allows  them  to  socialize 
outside  of  the  classroom. 

She  said  often  a program- 
organized  team  will  play  an 
early  game  and  go  to  the  sports 
bar  afterwards  or  in-between 
games  to  work  on  a project,  and 
have  a drink. 

Ball  hockey  will  run  on 
Monday  nights  from  4:30-6 
p.m. 

Co-ed  indoor  soccer  will  be 
played  on  Tuesday  nights  from 
4:30-6  p.m. 

Volleyball  is  scheduled  for 
Wednesday  nights  from  6:30 
until  around  10  p.m.,  depend- 
ing on  the  number  of  teams. 

And  non-contact  hockey  will 
be  on  Tuesday  evenings  from 
4:30-5:30  and  Wednesday 
evenings  from  4:30-6:30. 

Unfortunately,  only  six  teams 
will  be  allowed  for  hockey 
because  of  lack  of  ice  time. 
Ford  said  she  would. rather  see 
fewer  teams  play  every  week 
than  have  a number  of  teams 
playing  every  other  week. 

The  league  will  be  starting  on 
Jan.  21  and  running  through  to 
the  middle  of  March. 


Security  a worry  at  Olympics 


By  Julie  Graham 

The  Winter  Olympics  in  Salt 
Lake  City  are  fast  approaching 
and  as  always,  much  hype  sur- 
rounds the  two  weeks  of  events. 
However,  after  Sept.  1 1 organiz- 
ers and  Olympic  committees 
around  the  world  have  been  pre- 
occupied with  security  issues. 

With  $200  million  in  security 
funds.  Salt  Lake  City  organizers 
have  been  working  on  anti-terror- 
ism  plans  since  the  attacks. 
According  to  a Sept.  21  article 
from  the  National  Post,  President 
of  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  (IOC),  Jacques  Rogge 
was  granted  special  emergency 
powers  and  said  the  Games  would 
go  on  after  Sept.  11. 

“The  Olympic  Games  are  the 
best  message  of  brotherhood,  fra- 
ternity and  universality.  There  is 
no  better  symbol  of  the  world 
uniting  around  the  cause,”  said 
Rogge. 

After  Sept.  11,  some  residents 
of  Salt  Lake  City  said  they  are 
worried  about  terrorism. 

Robert  O’Keefe,  who  works 
close  to  some  of  the  Olympic  ven- 


ues, said  the  huge  crowds  could 
be  tempting  to  terrorists. 

“What  better  place  to  have  a 
huge  effect?  The  terrorists  will  be 
looking  to  strike  back. 

“What  better  place  to 
have  a huge  effect? 
The  terrorists  will  be 
looking  to  strike.” 

Robert  O ’Keefe, 
Salt  Lake  City  resident 

The  more  countries  they  can 
involve,  the  more  innocent  people 
they  can  kill,  the  more  attractive 
the  target,”  said  O’Keefe. 

According  to  a recent 
Associated  Press  article,  Japan’s 
Olympic  team  will  bring  gas 
masks  to  the  Games. 

A Japanese  Olympic  Committee 
executive  said  the  masks  will  ease 
the  athletes’  minds. 

Rogge  said  visitors  will  hardly 
notice  the  increased  security  at 
the  games.  “There  won’t  be  a sol- 
dier behind  every  athlete,”  he 
said. 

Despite  a recent  copycat  inci- 


dent in  Florida,  where  a 15-year- 
old  pilot  crashed  a plane  into  a 
building,  Rogge  said  there  was  no 
need  to  re-examine  security  in 
Salt  Lake. 

“The  scenario  of  a plane  crash- 
ing into  a venue  is  a scenario  that 
has  been  on  the  risk  list  for  15 
years,”  said  Rogge. 

“Whether  we  have  the  means  to 
prevent  it  is  another  issue,  but 
there  have  been  no-fly  zones  in  all 
Olympic  Games  for  the  past 
decade,  and  there  will  be  a no-fly 
zone  in  Salt  Lake  City.” 

The  Olympics  were  canceled 
twice  during  both  World  Wars. 
After  Sept.  11,  some  Salt  Lake 
City  residents  wanted  the  Games 
to  be  delayed  for  a year. 

Stephen  Pace,  whose  home  is 
close  to  where  the  medal  cere- 
monies will  take  place,  said  he  is 
worried. 

“Putting  100,000-plus  people 
and  10,000-plus  reporters  there 
every  night  is  lunacy,”  said  Pace. 

According  to  a December 
Canadian  Press  article,  an  esti- 
mated 3,500  athletes  from  80 
countries  will  take  part  in  the 
Games  that  are  expected  to  attract 


a television  audience  of  3.5  bil- 
lion. 

Four  years  ago  at  the  Nagano 
Games,  Canada  brought  home  15 
medals,  including  six  gold  and 
five  silver. 

“The  scenario  of  a 
plane  crashing  into 
the  venue  is  a 
scenario  that  has 
been  on  the  risk  list 
for  1 5 years.” 

Jacques  Rogge, 
IOC  president 

At  the  Summer  Olympics  in 
Sydney  last  year,  Canada  finished 
low  in  the  medal  count  with  only 
14. 

Canada  will  boast  the  third 
largest  team,  sending  166  athletes 
to  the  Games. 

As  in  past  Olympics,  an  RCMP 
officer  will  be  sent  with  the  team 
for  security. 

Opening  ceremonies  begin  Feb. 
8 and  the  Games  finish  up  on  Feb. 
24. 


OVERCOMING  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

ANXIETY  GROUP 


Are  you  anxious  about  public 
speaking? 

Avoid  doing  speeches  at  all  costs? 

Accept  a 't)”  in  the  public  speaking 
part  of  a course  rather  than  make 
the  speech? 

This  4 session  group  will  begin  the 
week  of  January  28th. 

Meeting  times  to  be  determined 
from  students’  timetables. 

Facihtators  - Carol  Gregory  & 
Tracey  Watson 

To  register,  bring  a copy  of  your 
timetable  to  Marcella  or  Jayne  in 
Student  Services,  Room  2B02  by 
Thursday,  January  24th. 
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Shootout  resembles  football,  not  hockey 


By  Jody  Andruszkiewicz 

In  a game  that  looked  more  like  a 
contest  between  two  stingy  football 
teams,  the  Conestoga  Condors  lost 
11-7  to  the  Cambrian  Golden 
Shield. 

Playing  sloppy  defence  in  their 
first  game  after  the  winter  break 
before  a crowd  of  about  100  at  the 
Conestoga  recreation  centre  on  Jan. 
13,  the  Condors  (4-4)  were  never 
more  than  two  goals  down  in  the 
game  until  the  third  period  when 
Cambrian  (2-6-1)  erupted  for  five 
goals,  three  of  them  unanswered. 

“I’m  disappointed  in  the  turnout,”' 
said  Greg  Rickwood,  coach  of  the 
Condors.  “When  you  score  seven 
goals,  you  should  win  the  game. 

“It’s  interesting  when  you  switch 
to  defence  and  let  in  double-digit 
goals.  It  doesn’t  make  a lot  of 
sense.” 

However,  high-scoring  games 
have  been  stock  and  trade  for  the 
Condors. 

In  their  previous  seven  games, 
Conestoga  has  scored  34  goals  while 
allowing  34,  slightly  less  than  five 
goals  a game. 

In  one  game,  Cambrian,  which 
lost  to  St.  Clair  4-2  the  night  before, 
scored  almost  half  of  their  total 
goals  for  their  prior  eight  games 
combined. 

“It’s  our  highest  scoring  and  most 
goals  allowed  in  one  game,”  said 
Cambrian  coach  Doug  Bonhomme. 
“But  we’ll  take  it  either  way.” 

Leading  the  way  for  Cambrian 
was  Gilles  Boudreau  with  four  goals 
and  three  assists.  But  it  was  Dennis 
Marsh’s  goal  about  five  minutes  into 
the  third  period  that  won  the  game 
for  Cambrian. 

Bonhomme  also  credited  goalie 
Shawn  Gallant  with  strong  play 
despite  his  allowing  seven  goals. 

The  Condors  were  paced  by  Ryan 
Baird  with  two  goals  and  an  assist 
and  Tyler  Smith  with  a goal  and  two 
assists. 

The  tone  of  the  game  was  set  early 
with  Conestoga  forechecking  heavi- 
ly in  the  Cambrian  zone.  However,  it 
became  apparent  early  on  that 
Conestoga’s  forechecking  was  mak- 
ing up  for  their  spotty  defence. 

Conestoga  had  a two-on-one 
chance  about  five  minutes  into  the 
game,  but  Derek  Arsenault  went  for 
a drop-pass  and  dropped  it  right  onto 
the  stick  of  a Cambrian  player. 

About  a minute  later,  Cambrian 
was  swarming  the  Conestoga  net 
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Conestoga  players  Andrew  McDermott  (7)  and  Josh  Dennis  (8) 
scramble  with  a Cambrian  player  in  front  of  the  net  on  Jan.  13. 
Conestoga  lost  the  game  11-7.  (Photo  by  Jody  Andruszkiewicz) 


when  Jeff  Tait,  assisted  by 
Boudreau,  trickled  one  past  a 
sprawling  Jason  Lafortune. 

Six  minutes  later,  Boudreau  scored 
his  first. 

“It’s  a big  mistake 
making  big  changes 
after  a loss  like  this.” 

Greg  Rickwood, 
coach, 

Conestoga  made  it  2-1  after  Baird 
picked  up  a loose  puck  and  put  it 
between  the  legs  of  Gallant. 

It  didn’t  lake  long  for  Cambrian  to 
reply  to  Conestoga’s  challenge. 
Nine  seconds  later,  Tim  Ominika 
made  it  .3-1  Cambrian. 

With  31  seconds  to  play  in  the 
first  period,  Baird  put  the  puck  in  an 
empty  net  to  make  it  3-2  Cambrian 
after  a goalmouth  scramble,  with 
help  from  Smith  and  Brent 
McDermid. 

Both  teams  played  what  seemed 
like  disinterested  hockey  in  the  sec- 
ond period  despite  each  team  scor- 
ing three  goals. 

For  the  majority  of  the  period, 
players  spent  their  time  chasing  the 


puck  up  and  down  the  ice. 

Conestoga  had  a chance  to  lie  the 
game  with  about  four  minutes  left  in 
the  second,  but  on  a two-on-one 
power  play  rush  towards  the 
Cambrian  net,  Paul  Flewwelling 
drew  a two-minute  highslicking 
penalty  on  a trailing  Cambrian  play- 
er that  killed  the  rush.  With  19  .sec- 
onds to  go  in  Flewwelling’s  penally, 
Cambrian  scored  to  make  it  6-4. 

After  the  sixth  goal,  Rickwood 
replaced  Lafortune  with  Andy 
Hopkins. 

Conestoga  closed  out  the  scoring 
in  the  second  period  17  seconds 
later  to  make  it  6-5. 

Two  minutes  into  the  third  period 
Boudreau  scored  his  third  goal  of 
the  game  on  a breakaway. 

However  the  goal  of  the  game 
came  at  4:35  of  the  third  period. 
Conestoga’s  Corey  Bridges  picked 
up  a shoot-in  that  came  out  of  the 
corner  on  a funny  bounce. 

He  beat  Gallant  high  on  the  glove 
side  to  bring  Conestoga  to  within 
one  goal. 

In  what  was  typical  fashion  for  the 
game  of  tit-for-tat  scoring.  Marsh 
scored  Cambrian’s  eighth  goal,  the 
eventual  game-winner,  20  seconds 


later.  Conestoga  made  it  8-7  on 
Smith’s  goal  but  Cambrian  scored 
three  goals  in  just  under  four  min- 
utes to  finish  the  Condors  off. 

While  disappointed  with  the  out- 
come of  the  game,  Rickwood  said  it 
was  a good  team  effort  and  the 
Condors  would  continue  to  work  on 
the  things  they  are  currently  work- 
ing on. 

“It’s  a big  mistake  making  big 


changes  after  a loss  like  this,”  he 
said,  adding  the  coaching  staff  will 
work  with  the  goalies  to  improve 
their  game. 

“We’ve  been  looking  for  a num- 
ber 1 (goalie)  all  year,”  he  said. 
“We’re  committed  to  the  goalies  we 
have. 

“They’ve  got  to  stop  the  puck.  We 
don’t  care  how  they  stop  the  puck 
as  long  as  they  stop  it.” 
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HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE  TO  FULFILL  A NEW  YEAR'S  RESOLUTION: 


1.  MANA^IN^  YOUR  TIME 

Wednesday,  January  23 
11:30  - 12:30 
Room:  3A627 


2.  EFFECTIVE  USTENIN6  AND  NOTE  TAKIN6 

Wednesday,  February  6 
12:30-1:30 
Room:  W7 


1.1^ 


3.  READIN6-.  THE  ART  OF  SKIMMINS 

Wednesday,  February  20 

11:30-12:30 

Room:  3A627 

4.  MULTIPLE  CHOICE  STRATESIES 

A 

Wednesday,  March  6 
12:30  - 1:30 
Room:  W7 


5.  PREPARINS  FOR  FINALS 

Wednesday,  March  27 
11:30  - 12:30 
Room:  3A627 


If  you  are  interested  in  attending  a workshop,  please  sign  up  in  Student  Services,  2B02. 
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A look  back  at  great  moments  in  2001  sports 


By  Julie  Graham 

After  the  terrorist  attacks  on 
Sept.  11,  most  sporting  events 
were  cancelled  for  the  following 
week.  It  was  hard  to  think  about 
anything  but  the  attacks  in  New 
York  and  Washington.  However, 
eventually  the  sporting  world 
regrouped  and  there  were  some 
great  moments  in  2001. 

To  help  refresh  our  memories, 
here  is  a look  back  at  200 1’s 
records  and  some  of  the  best 
sporting  highlights. 

Nearly  a year  ago  at  Super  Bowl 
35,  the  Baltimore  Ravens  crushed 
the  New  York  Giants  34-7.  Look 
for  Super  Bowl  36  in  New 
Orleans  on  Feb.  3. 

In  other  NFL  news,  Minnesota 
Viking  Korey  Stringer  died  of  heat 
exhaustion  during  a practice.  Later 
in  the  same  month,  several  high 
school  football  players  also  died 
from  overexerting  in  the  heat. 

The  NFL  was  forced  to  investi- 
gate and  ultimately  decided  the 
risk  of  heat  exhaustion  for  foot- 
ball players  is  a reality,  one  which 
they  must  accept  as  part  of  their 
job. 

In  Canadian  football,  the 
Calgary  Stampeders  upset  the 
Winnipeg  Blue  Bombers  27-19  in 
the  Grey  Cup  in  November. 

In  tennis  news,  24-year-old 


Jennifer  Capriati  made  a huge 
comeback  and  won  at  the 
Australian  Open  in  January. 

After  a bout  with  drug  and  per- 
sonal problems  that  ultimately 
saw  the  tennis  star  disappear  from 
the  scene  in  the  ’90s,  Capriati 
beat  top-seeded  Martina  Hingis. 

Capriati,  who  carried  on  to 
become  a major  competitor  in 
2001,  was  surprised  with  her  first 
win  in  .years. 

“I  just  couldn’t  believe  it,”  she 
said.  “I  got  the  chills.  I just 
thought,  ‘Wow,  the  moment  has 
finally  come.  Now  I can  enjoy 
it.’” 

In  basketball  action,  the  Los 
Angeles  Lakers  beat  the 
Philadelphia  76ers  108-96  in 
game  five  of  the  NBA 
Championships. 

However,  it  was  Michael 
Jordan’s  return  to  the  NBA  that 
got  basketball’s  attention. 

The  38-year-old  superstar 
announced  his  return  and  scored 
19  points  in  his  first  game  back 
with  the  Washington  Wizards  in 
October.  Jordan  soon  became  the 
fourth  player  in  NBA  history  to 
surpass  the  30,000-point  mark. 

Hockey’s  biggest  series,  the 
Stanley  Cup,  saw  the  Colorado 
Avalanche  beat  the  New  Jersey 
Devils  3-1  in  game  seven  in  June. 
With  more  than  1,600  games  dur- 


ing his  career,  it  was  a touching 
moment  when  Colorado’s  Ray 
Bourque  finally  lifted  the  cup 
over  his  head.  After  22  years  of 
seeking  a Stanley  Cup,  Bourque 
was  satisfied  and  announced  his 
retirement  shortly  after  the  win. 

In  July,  American  cyclist  Lance 
Armstrong  won  the  Tour  de 
France.  Armstrong’s  victory  was 
his  third  in  a row  and  was  espe- 
cially rewarding  after  having  con- 
quered cancer. 

One  sport  was  put  to  the  test  last 
year  after  a lot  of  tragedy. 
NASCAR  lost  one  of  its  best  driv- 
ers after  49-year-old  Dale 
Earnhardt  died  in  a last-lap  crash 
in  Daytona  on  Feb.  19.  Earnhardt 
had  won  seven  Winston  Cup 
Championships  and  was  known  as 
“The  Intimidator”  for  hiS  rough 
driving  techniques  on  the  track. 

Humpy  Wheeler,  owner  of  the 
Lowes  Motor  Speedway  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  tried  to  put  the 
tragedy  into  words.  “We  have  lost 
our  Michael  Jordan,  our  Tiger 
Woods,  and  it’s  been  a terrible 
day,  it’s  left  a black  hole  in  this 
sport  that  we  won’t  see  filled  for 
a long  time.” 

Earnhardt’s  son,  Dale  Jr.,  car- 
ried on  to  finish  eighth  in  the 
Winston  Cup  points  and  emotion- 
ally won  at  the  same  racetrack 
where  his  father  died  when  the 


series  returned  to  Daytona  in  July. 

Jeff  Gordon  was  the  NASCAR 
Champion  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son with  5,112  points  and  six 
wins. 

In  other  racing  news,  the  CART 
series  also  saw  tragedy  only  four 
days  after  the  terrorist  attacks.  As 
one  of  the  only  sports  that  decid- 
ed not  to  cancel  events  after  Sept. 

1 1 , CART  racer  Alex  Zanardi  was 
involved  in  a horrific  accident  in 
Germany  on  Sept.  15.  Re-named 
the  American  Memorial  500  to 
honour  those  who  died  on  Sept. 
11,  Zanardi’s  car  was  hit  by  racer 
Alex  Tagliani  during  the  race  and 
lost  both  his  legs  as  a result.  ' 
Gil  de  Ferran  went  on  to  win  the 
CART  Championship  and 
Canadian  drivers  Patrick 
Carpentier,  Alex  Tagliani  and 
Paul  Tracy  finished  the  season 
10th,  11th  and  14th  in  the  points 
standing  respectively. 

On  the  Formula  One  circuit, 
Germany’s  Michael  Schumacher 
took  the  overall  championship 
after  nine  wins.  Canada’s  Jacques 
Villeneuve  had  another  tough 
year,  managing  only  two  third- 
place  finishes  and  ending  up  sev- 
enth in  the  points. 

in  baseball  news,  the  Arizona 
Diamondbacks  upset  the  New 
York  Yankees  at  the  World  Series 
in  November.  The  Diamondbacks 


won  3-2  in  game  seven  of  the 
emotional  series. 

However,  it  was  baseball  star 
Barry  Bonds  who  made  his  mark 
in  2001.  The  San  Francisco  Giant 
broke  Mark  McGwire’s  record  of 
70  home  runs  in  October.  It  was 
quite  the  feat  considering 
McGwire’s  record  was  only  three 
years  old. 

Another  notable  in  the  world  of 
baseball  was  Cal  Ripken  Jr.,  who 
retired  from  the  Baltimore 
Orioles,  in  2001  after  a lengthy 
and  prestigious  career. 

Golf  superstar  Tiger  Woods 
became  human  in  2001.  Woods 
surprisingly  finished  out  of  the 
- top  10  in  many  of  the  PGA  Tour 
games  but  still  managed  a win  at 
golf’s  most  prestigious  event.  The 
Masters.  Woods  also  became  the 
first  golfer  to  ever  hold  all  four 
major  PGA  Championships  at  the 
same  time.  Canadian  golfer  Mike 
Weir  had  one  victory  in  2001  but 
finished  off  the  season  with  five 
top-five  finishes.  Weir  is  current- 
ly ranked  12th  in  the  world  of 
golf  and  has  earned  more  than 
$2.7  million. 

2001  was  an  emotional  and  dra- 
matic year  in  sports.  With  the 
Olympics  approaching  and  athletes 
continuing  to  break  records,  2002 
should  offer  up  many  more  great 
moments. 


Come  check  us  out  online! 


SPOKE  is  now  online  at 

www.conestoqac.on.ca/spoke 

Updated  every  Monday,  come  visit  us 
for  the  latest  college,  entertainment  and 
sports  news,  as  well  as  games, 
puzzles,  weather  and  reference  links. 


